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GOOD COWS ON GREEN 











PASTURES WILL HELP GET THAT 
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Haven't you land to clear? ditch- 
ing to improve your fields? trees 
to plant? Du Pont dynamite can 
do this work quickly, easily and 


safely when u as directed in 
the Farmers’ Handbook of Explo- 
sives——-your copy is ready on 
request. 


receipt of a pos’ 








1 PONT 










































ONE DITCH > 


Reclaims 75 Acres and Carries 
Spring Water to House 


RAVINE on the James H. Berry Estate at Old 
Chatham, N. Y., was so poorly drained that some 

75 acres of it were utterly useless. 
At the foot of the ravine was a fine spring from which water had to be 
carried some distance to the farm house, at the upper end of the 
ravine. ; 
The superintendent of the estate finally hit upon an idea for carrying 
the spring water to the farm house and draining the 75 acres by means 
of one ditch. With the cooperation of a du Pont representative they 
plotted the ditch, bored holes, loaded the holes with du Pont 50% 
Ditching Dynamite and at one stroke dug 14,000 feet of ditch to an 
average depth of 4 feet. 
The pipe line through which the spring water was pumped to the 
farr: house was laid and covered with 2 feet of soil, leaving a 2 foot 
deep drainage ditch. 75 acres of the best soil on the estate were 
brought under cultivation. 
The entire job cost less than half the cost of digging such a ditch by 
hand. 
Only one of the many uses of du Pont explosives on the farm. Per- 
haps you have a job for this very efficient, very low pay farm hand. 
Send for the ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives.” It costs nothing 
to open your eyes to new opportunities. 


E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
1004 Union Bank Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 
343 S. W. North River Drive, Miami, Fla, 











| BEE HIVES | 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


We carry a full stock at all times. Com- 
plete dove-tailed Hives $2.00 and up. Write 
tor catalogue and special price list. 


ROEBUCK GIN +» ROEBUCK, S. C. 

















SAVES 


rosees ROSS Brooder House 


ROSSMETAL Galvanized. 


New Improved 


Near Round—no corners for SOY BEAN 
crowding — vermin and_ rat 
proof. Diameter 12 ft. Com- 
bination Ventilater and stove 


Pine Dell Perfection 


It yields more seed and produces 


flue. Glass windows. 
ity for 500 chicks. 


Capac- 
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iy Special concession for order 


t of fi lity hay. 
cowertieie wan a larger amoun ne quality hay 


A non-shattering variety—can 











Ross Cutter & Sile Ge., 303 Warder St. 
Makers Rossmetal Silos, Hog Houses, 6 


Springfield. 0. 


ora Cribs, Ete. harvested with grain binder, 


A vigorous grower that holds its 











HOLDE 


Sour soil means poor crops, E: fertiliser 
The “Holden” Spreader makes ow 


experts. e 
THE HOLDEN CO, inc. 
Dept. 538 = Peoria = Ailinois 








Cannot les. 


Lime and Fertilizer 


Spreader 


is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 

crops, Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertiliser, 
wood ashes or crushed shells. 

c te oe Poe 
ertiliser Spreader © 

= Ive, Upcgade bles soter o6 ang 


material 


io evenly 100 to 10,000 





ety for soil improvement as it col- 
lects the greatest number of nod- 
ules. 

Write for Wood’s Crop Special, 
giving description and prices. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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dark green foliage. The best vari- | 


















Says the Managing Editor: 
* Pca Gusler, who does nothing 


but study farm markets, seems to 
think that if we want to skim off some 
ef the cream of prosperity we had bet- 
ter call in old Bossy and some of her 
friends and put them to work. So many 
of our farmer friends have found this 
to be true that we are taking the oppor- 
tunity this week to pass the idea along. 
Whether you are milking cows or not, 
read Mr. Gusler’s article on page 3, Dr. 
Butler’s on page 5 and everything else 
on dairying. 











Next week: Our issue next week may 
not be as big as some but it will rival 
any of them in interest and importance. 

Here are three big features :— 


How We Have Found Increased Happiness 
in Qld Age, a symposium from our readers 
arranged by Editor Clarence Poe. 


Spring and Summer Plans to Make Poul- 
try Pay, by J. H. Wood. 

The Tobacco Association Receivers’ Answers 
to Inquiries, by James H. Pou. 


HOW DO THEY GET BY? 


i dies 


reports a discussion before the North 
Carolina Legislature concerning some 
taxation matter which it was said was 














editor of the Greensboro News 


| unconstitutional :— 


“How do we get by in the case of 
the insurance companies?’ one states- 
man asked. ‘By main strength,’ another 
stateman answered.” 

The big interests often get by the con- 
stitution “by main strength” both in the 
legislature and in Congress. This con- 
versation is worth considering in con- 
nection with the recent discussion of 
farm relief ‘tegislation. 


| GARDEN, COW, AND 50 HENS 


" E ARE getting better results 

from our advertising than ever 
before in our history.” So says a seeds- 
man who has been advertising with us 
for probably ten years. This. is indeed 
a good sign. Farmers are beginning to 
see the folly of buying high-priced food 
with low-priced “money crops.” In 1927 
as in all previous years— 


“With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 
And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm’s prosperity begins.” 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


” ELL, I swan,” said Marthy, “ain’t 

that the nicest thing?” “Which 
is?” says I. “That alarm clock I see in 
the ads in this paper that don’t look like 
a alarm clock at 
all.” “Aw shucks,” 
says I, “why can’t 
you quit worryin’ 
about gettin’ up so 
early in the morn- 
in’ and enjoy the 
paper?” “Bill Cas- 
per, you're a get- 
tin’ more triflin’ 
and lazy every day 
you live,” says she 
with a vengeance. 
“That's what’s the 
matter with you now, 
you ain’t gettin’ up early like you used 


























BILL CASPEB 


'to since you're a settin’ and readin’ the 
4 


paper so much at night. You go to town 
in the morning and get me one of them 
clocks to set in the kitchen in daytime 
and at the head of the bed on your side 
at night. I'll git you up in time to get 
the crops in this spring.” 

I see by the ads in this paper they got 
a machine that sets out potato slips and 
cabbage plants and tobacco plants and 
things like that. If they keep on gettin 
machinery to do the work they won't be 
enough to do to make boys want to leave 
the farm. I reckon they'll be makin 
something to wash the dishes next and 
then the girls won’t want to go off. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
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“The Cream Is Tolerably Thick” 


So Says Markets Authority on Summing Up the Outlook for Southern Dairymen 


business. Whenever a group of farmers who 

have concentrated on some other product are in 
trouble because their markets have gone wrong, every- 
one tells them to get cows. Many reasons can be found 
for urging more dairying in the 
South right now. 

1. In reducing cotton acreage, 
an increase in corn production is 
probable. Dairy cows are one of 
the best means of converting corn 
and other feeds into cash. 

2. The South is not producing 
as much dairy products as it con- 
sumes. 

3. Consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts per capita has lagged behind other sections of the 
country and offers great room for increased markets. 
In addition, the city population of the South is grdw- 
ing rapidly. 

4. Prices of dairy products in the South run higher 
than those paid for equal quality in the Northern states. 
5. The South has many natural advantages in dairy 
production. The climate permits grazing much of the 
year, reducing the grain required and the cost of 
shelter and adding to the health of the cows. Protein 
feed is cheap because of the abundance of cottonseed 
meal. Labor costs are lower than in other parts of 
the country. The investment in land is not high, so 
that the cost of pasture is low. 

Of course, there are disadvantages to be reckoned 
with. One of these is the problem of refrigeration and 
maintaining the quality of dairy products. Prices for 
grain average higher than in the Corn Belt, although 
this is not a big factor for the man who raises his 
own grain. In some places, the tick is a factor in 
limiting production. Throughout the South, the low 
average producing capacity per cow tends to raise 
production costs. 


D esiress is often regarded as a hard times 





GILBERT GUSLER 


6. Dairying is “the acme of successful, permanent 
agriculture.” It provides for building up the soil. It 
is a stable industry, in that prices do not fluctuate 
widely from year to year. Those who engage in it are 
not obliged to make drastic changes in production in 
order to adjust themselves to these changes in prices. 
t turns rough feed, grass, and family labor into cash. 
It gives year-round employment and year-round income. 


South Does Not Supply Its Own Needs 


HILE butter from the Southern states reaches 
such Northern markets as New York and 


Philadelphia, it makes up only a small fraction 
of the total supply of these cities. Moreover, it is more 
than counterbalanced by shipments of cream, butter, 
cheese, condensed milk, ice cream mix, and even of 
whole milk from Northern states into the South. 

How large these amounts are in the aggregate, there 
is no way of determining. But, take condensed and 
evaporated milk as an example. In 1925, only 4,845,000 
pounds of these products were turned out by factories 
in 14 Southern states, from Virginia and the Ohio 
River south to the Gulf and west to, and including, 
Texas. Nearly 400 times that amount was. produced 
in the rest of the United States. Yet these 14 states 
have a population of about 34,000,000 people, out of 
118,000,000 in the entire United States. Similarly, 
only 522,000 pounds of factory cheese was turned out, 
most of it in the mountains of Tennessee. Production 
1 the rest of the United States was over 800 times 
this quantity. The South is always considered one of 
the big markets for Northern cheese. 

In 12 of the Southern states, 241,000,000 pounds of 
farm butter was produced and 43,000,000 pounds of 
butterfat was sold in 1924. according to the recent 





By GILBERT GUSLER 

















The Cow 


‘(O NATION or people has become highly 
civilized without her. 


She produces the best human food on carth. 


She makes this health-building, strength- 
giving food from grass, coarse plants and 
grains. 

Without her, agriculture is not permanent or 
prosperous, people are not healthy or happy. 


Where the cow is kept and cared for, civili- 
cation advances, lands grow richer, homes grow 


better, debts grow fewer—Selected. 


| “The Foster Mother of the Race” | 


farm census. This would be about 12 pounds of butter 
per capita for the people in these states, compared with 
an average per capita consumption for the United 
States as a whole of 17 pounds. Figures for Texas 
and Georgia in 1924 are not yet available. 

Going back to the 1920 census in order to get the 
complete figures, the total amount of milk produced in 
the fourteen Southern states was 44 gallons per capita. 
For the country as a whole, it was 74 gallons. 


Not all of the deficit in per capita production in the 
South is made up by shipments from the North. To 
some extent, it is a matter of going without. Just what 
the per capita consumption in the South does amount 
to has never been determined. Several years ago, the 
United States Department of Labor investigated the 
annual per capita consumption of dairy products per 
family in all the principal cities of the United States. 
Families in the Southern cities were about equal to 
the average for the entire country in consumption of 
cheese. They were slightly below average in butter 
consumption. But they only consumed about 165 quarts 
of fresh milk per family compared with 412 quarts in 
cities in the Northeastern states, 364 quarts in Middle 
Western cities, and 377 quarts in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast cities. Evidently, there are many in 
the South who have not found out that “milk is a won- 
derful juice.’ From this we may conclude that the 
South needs more consumption of dairy products as 
well as more production. In a broad way, the South 
is underproducing in the case of all animal foods both 
for its own use and for sale. 


South’s Production of Milk Increasing 


RODUCTION has increased in the South in re- 
|B ss years and has a little more than kept pace 
with the gain in population. In the 12 states for 
which the 1925 farm census returns have been pub- 
lished, production of whole milk gained 12.7 per cent 
compared with five years previous, while the human 





population in those states gained about 6.6 per cent. 
Probably because of the large influx of winter tourists, 
the quantity of whole milk sold increased 54 per cent. 
But this was to some extent at the expense of other 
forms of dairy production, as there was only a gain 
of 3 per cent in butter and butterfat production and a 
decline in cream sold. 


This increase in milk production was accomplished 
with fewer cows than in 1920. The 14 Southern states 
reported 5,379,000 head of cows and heifers two years 
old and over being kept for milk on January 1, 1925, 
compared with 5,505,000 head five years before. This 
means that production per cow has been increased. 
Better breeding and better feeding are responsible. 

That lower prices for cotton have turned attention to 
dairying is indicated by the number of milk cows re- 
ported in these states on January 1, 1927. The total 
was 5,171,000 head against 5,137,000 a year ago. The 
South was the only section to report an increase in the 
past year. This means that some heifers and some old 
cows, which otherwise might have gone to market, 
were held back for milking purposes. 

While the tendency to save more heifer calves ap- 
peared two years ago, the numbers have not been up 
to a full replacement basis, so that this factor would 
not have checked the downward trend in the milk cow 
population which lasted from 1920 to 1926. Railroad 
agents report the movement of some dairy cows into 
the South, but the numbers involved in these shipments 
are too small to affect the total numbers. 


Excellent General Outlook for Dairying 


SIDE from these special conditions bearing on the 
f gantars for Southern dairying, the outlook 
for the dairy industry generally in the United 
States appears favorable. The cream in the business 
is tolerably thick, and promises to continue so. Feed 
costs are due to remain moderate unless 1927 weather 
is adverse. Production will not be excessive because 
the number of cows in the country is in line with our 
consumptive needs. Favorable summer weather and 
good pastures might result in some increase compared 
with 1926. Domestic demand is likely to be well sus- 
tained, although it may not quite match the past year. 
The 12-cent tariff on butter will prevent imports of 
any consequence except when our prices become ex- 
tremely high. 

To quote from the Agricultural Outlook, issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture: “Dairy- 
men are likely to have a moderately favorable spread 
between the price of feed and the price of dairy prod- 
ucts for a year or two, should urban industries con- 
tinue at approximately their present activity.” 


49 
Beef Production Breaks All Records 


EEF produetion in 1926 broke all existing records 
by a wide margin, including the year 1918 when 
production was expanded to meet war needs. Esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Animal Husbandry 
show that 1926 average beef weights were 964.1 pounds 
on the hoof and 518.3 pounds dressed, as against 916.5 
pounds and 476.6 pounds in 1918. Total meat produc- 
tion in 1926 was 240,000,000 pounds greater than in 
1925, notwithstanding the fact that fewer animals were 
slaughtered.—Agricultural Publishers’ Association. 
_——— eee 
N eighty-seven-year-old reader writes us that he 
is so much interested in Under the Four-H Flag 
that he can hardly wait for the regular install- 
ments and wants it in book form. This is a brand 
new story on which The Progressive Farmer secured 
original publication rights, but we shall offer it in 
book form two weeks before the story ends. 
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SIX REASONS FOR DAIRYING 


better in 1927, let’s not forget cows. Especially in 

our Coastal Plains areas there are not nearly 
enough cows to supply the needed milk for either 
townspeople or the farm folks themselves. 


[: CONSIDERING how to make our farms pay 


Here are some of the advantages of dairying :— 

1. It provides a uniform distribution of labor 
throughout the entire year. 

2. There is regularity of income from dairy prod- 
ucts throughout the entire year. We can have this in- 
come payable monthly, weekly, or even daily as we 
choose. 

3. We may get profits from dairying even when we 
are so situated that daily deliveries cannot conveniently 
be made. If we live near a town or city or railway sta- 
tion, then we may make daily deliveries of whole milk, 
cream, butter, buttermilk, and other dairy products. 
If we are too far away to make daily deliveries inexpedi- 
ent, then we can deliver cream or butter two or three 
times a week. Even those farthest away from markets 
can always ship sour cream to creameries. It is only 
necessary to ship once a week in winter and twice or 
possibly three times a week in summer. More money 
is paid for butterfat in sour cream as a rule by cream- 
eries than is paid for country butter at the local stores. 

4. The by-products of the dairy when used to sup- 
plement feeds for hogs and poultry give a year-round 
source of feed for the production of high-priced hog 
and poultry products which we may sell, like dairy 
products, regularly all through the twelvemonth. 

5. Dairying is just about the surest means by which 
soil fertility can be maintained and increased. No 
branch of farming keeps at home so large a proportion 
of the plant food produced on the place. 

6. The greatest reason for keeping dairy cows on our 
farms is that physicians and health officers have proved 
that milk is both the cheapest and best food for young 
and old. Milk was made by the Almighty as the one per- 
fect food for young animals from man on down. Milk 
contains all that is needed as food in child growth and 
all substitutes for milk are inferior. It is invaluable 
for grown folks and indispensable for children. 


A TUBERCULOSIS-FREE DAIRY COUNTRY 


h [ties Carolina has over twice as many coun- 
ties free from “bovine tuberculosis” as any 
other state in the Union. Michigan is her 

closest competitor with thirty-four modified accredited 

counties. In addition, North Carolina has more than 
one-fourth of all the accredited counties in the entire 

United States. 

Every dairyman and livestock breeder in the South 
should be interested in the following table furnished 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
(Since the table was compiled North Carolina has 
added fifteen free counties making ninety in all.) :— 


Number of “Modified Accredited” Counties in Thirteen 
Southern States 





North Carolina .......00- 75 PU TERIOGIOD). ¢scacncvacaacces 0 
NS eee 3 CRGINIODS <5, cin cnaaeea@ ase 0 
Florida 3 MN Gc Gneds \ksnabsuneak eas 0 
Virginia 2 Oklahoma 0 
mogen Carolina ........... 2 Arkansas 0 
oink a cnene Si 2 -——— 
ss wigs wee ke 0 NOE «cade dscuackae cacax ae 
Fito g ack oh wou phate oe 0 Total for United States.284 


A “modified accredited county” simply means the 
county is considered free from tuberculosis among 
cattle. All the cattle in the county must be tested for 
bovine tuberculosis. If less than one-half of 1 per cent 
are found to be reactors, the county becomes accredited. 
All reactors are slaughtered immediately. In order to 
Stay on the accredited list, all cattle in the county 
must be retested every three years. 


In this anti-tuberculosis campaign, every Southern 
state should get busy and “make hay while the sun 
shines.” There are vastly fewer cattle infected with 
tuberculosis in the South than in such sections as the 
Middle West and New England. Probably no South 
ern state will average as much as 1 per cent infection. 
The majority of them will run under one-half of 1 per 
cent, thus enabling them to become accredited on the 
first test. 


Bovine tuberculosis is a very grave menace in the 
Middle West and New England. Millions of dollars 
are being spent annually to eradicate this dreaded dis- 
ease. Millions more will be spent for years to come to 
eenquer and control it. 


The South, on the other hand. could stamp out this 





OPINION 





disease, once and for all, and could completely control 
it if they would get busy now. As the dairy industry 
grows, the percentage of infection will grow if it is 
not closely guarded. By working when everything is 
favorable, this disease could be stamped out with the 
minimum amount of money, labor, and time. The 
longer a state waits, the bigger the job it will have to 
do, the more money it will cost, and the longer it 
will take. 

North Carolina will soon be a modified accredited 
state. It will have done this at the smallest possible 
cost. This state is laying a foundation for its livestock 
industry that is going to prove invaluable in the years 
to come. 

The same opportunity offers itself to every other 
Southern state. The whole South is facing a new 
period in its livestock development. A _ tuberculosis- 
free South would mean millions of dollars to Southern 
dairymen. It would be possible if the other Southern 
states will only follow the splendid example North 
Carolina has set. 


NOTHING REALLY TAKES THE PLACE OF 
PASTURES, SILAGE, AND LEGUME HAYS 


ASTURES, silage, and legume hays are the 
P recctanee for the dairy cow. There is no get- 

ting away from this fact. There are no substi- 
tutes just as good. Good pastures are possible for six 
to eight months, but most Southern pastures are none 
too good at any time and almost worthless six to nine 
months of the year. 

When the pastures are not good, then silage, being 
the next best roughage, should be fed. It will take 
one to two acres of godd land to graze a cow six 
months, but a fair half acre of land will give a dairy 
cow all the silage she will eat for six months—three to 
four tons. Again, we repeat, when the pastures are 
not good the dairy cow should have silage. Weather 
conditions may prevent the pastures being good some- 
times, even during the summer, but silage may be 
made available at all times—winter or summer. If the 
pastures are not good, then silage should be fed, and 
if there is neither good pasture nor silage, then legume 
hays are the only recourse of the dairyman. But leg- 
ume hay must not be regarded as merely a substitute 
for good pastures and silage, for it is necessary for 
best results even with good pastures and plenty of 
silage. If grown on the farm, a little legume hay will 
be useful even when the pastures are good, and five 
to ten pounds a day will also be found economical even 
with an abundance of silage, for legume hays of good 
quality will save concentrates. The dairy cow has re- 
peatedly said in unmistakable language that she can 
produce as much milk from five pounds of good leg- 
ume hay as from four pounds of wheat bran. 


The dairy cow can be best and most economically 
fed only when she has all the grass of good quality 
she can eat in season, all the silage she can eat when 
she does not get all the grass she needs, and when, in 
addition, she gets a liberal allowance of legume hay 
whenever she wants it—and these must all be home- 
grown. Any man who does not believe he can supply 
these roughages in good quality and economically 
should not go into the dairy business. 





If, because of a small number of cows or lack of 
money to erect a silo, one cannot provide silage, there 
is still no reason why he cannot supply grazing and all 
the legume hay his cows will consume. But not one 
of these three roughages will take the place of the 
others in the year-round feeding program. 

The more legumes a man grows and feeds on the 
farm, the more other feeds and other crops he can 
grow. Will anyone rise up and tell us any good reason 
why more legumes are not grown in the South? Grass 
hays, straws, corn and sorghum fodders, or cottonseed 
hulls will not take the place of legume hays in feeding 
the dairy cow. 


TRAINING YOUNG DAIRYMEN 


HE South has plenty of good dairymen and 

stockmen in the making but they haven’t been 

trained. The training of these future stockmen— 
our boys now on Southern farms—is one of the big 
jobs and big opportunities of boys’ club work and the 
“home project” work of vocational students. 

Here and there over the South we find some of the 
finest livestock men and breeders in the country. And 
while we have fewer men of this type than some of 
our more highly developed livestock sections,. this is 





due to lack of opportunities and lack of training rather 
than to any lack of ability on the part of our farm 
folks. 

The South is facing a new day requiring diversi- 
fication and the production of more and better livestock. 
It is going to mean more happiness and more pros- 
perity for Southern farm families. We have the 
stockmen—but we must train them. 

Here’s where boys’ club work and the “home project” 
work come in. You can’t just “do nothing” and expecta 
boy to learn to be a stockman. And when we say stock- 
man, we mean an Al stockman who will be a pride 
and help in his community. There’s no better way 
than to let him learn the business from the ground up 
by entering club work as soon as he passes into the 
club age—from ten to eighteen. The sooner you start 
him, the fairer you are to his future. Then as soon 
as he enters a high school offering vocational courses, 
he should have a “home project” with a calf, pig, lamb, 
or a flock of chickens. 


You will be surprised at the progress your son will 
make under the supervision of the club leader. This 
boy of yours will soon be telling you something you 
didn’t know about the different points that go to make 
up a good individual animal—if you'll be honest with 
yourself. In this work he'll learn feeding, feeding 
terms, balancing rations, different feeding require- 
ments for hogs, pigs, calves, yearlings, cows, and other 
animals at different ages. He will take a pride in 
animals of good body conformation and with pedi- 
grees showing them “bred in the purple.” He will 
learn livestock terms and talk livestock terms. 


Will your boy be among the future Al stockmen? 
Will you give him the opportunity he deserves? Boys’ 
clubs and “home project” work offer him his chance. 
You owe it to him not only to let him enroll but to 
help and encourage him to make good after he enlists. 


CANCELLATION WOULD HELP FARMERS 
Ti YOU didn’t read “Cancelling Europe’s War 


Debts” in last week’s Progressive Farmer, better 

turn back and see what Mr. Wallace had to say 
about how such a cancellation would help our American 
crop prices and other commodity prices. Just as this 
article went to press, we came across an interesting 
statement in an “Investment and Financial Review” 
sent out by a leading Southern bond house. In pre- 
dicting lower commodity prices, this statement was 
made :— 

“We must remember that Europe will be an im- 
portant factor in the reduction of our commodity 
prices. Europe owes us several billions of dollars, 
and much of her debt will necessarily be paid in 
commodities. And as a consequence, our com- 
modity prices will have to come down to a com- 
petitive basis.” 

Cancelling war debts would evidently help American 
agriculture. 


DO WE WANT 12-CENT COTTON OR 
17-CENT >? 
I: LAST week’s Progressive Farmer Dr. G. W. 


Forster gave an interesting analysis of the present 

cotton situation. We hope every reader gave espe- 
cial attention to the table he quoted from the United 
States Department of Agriculture as to what various 
percentages of acreage reduction will mean in cotton 
prices next fall. Here is the table. The first column 
“Reduction,” means per cent of reduction in Southern 
cotton acreage. “Production” means what yield that 
acreage will give with an average yield of 157 pounds 
per acre. “Probable price” is what the United States 
Department of Agriculture forecasts as the price re- 
sulting from each special percentage of reduction. 
“Values” represent the total value of the crop in mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Per cent Probable Values 
Reduction Production price (in millions) 
10 14,100,000 12.5 cents 880 
15 13,300,009 13.5 cents 900 
20 12,500,000 14.5 cents 905 
25 11,890,000 15.6 cents 920 
30 11,000,000 17.0 cents 935 
35 10,200,000 18.2 cents 930 
40 9,400,000 19.5 cents 915 


From this table it will be seen that a 30 per cent 
reduction would give Southern farmers 17-cent prices 
and $935,000,000 altogether, while a 10 per cent re- 
duction promises 12-cent prices and only $880,000,000. 
And yet Dr. Forster predicts that farmers will choose 
the 10 per cent cut 
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Fundamental Rules for Dairy Success 


We May Help Earn That $500 More a Year by Learning and Practicing These Rules 


is the result of an efficient use of knowledge 

or known facts. Dairying is a larger business 
than mere crop production or the care and feeding of 
livestock. It involves crop production; the breeding, 
care, and feeding of livestock; and 
the handling and marketing of the 
products. The highest success in 
dairying means the mastering of 
all of these. 

There is available to anyone, 
who will seek and master it, suffi- 
cient knowledge of all phases of 
dairying to enable anyone to suc- 
ceed in dairying. There are no 
obstacles to successful dairying in 
the South which cannot be overcome. There are no 
advantages possessed by the South which will insure 
success without the possession and efficient use of the 
dairy knowledge now in existence. In short, the dairy- 
man is the key to the problem and the wil! to succeed 
by the best use of every available resource, is the 
largest factor in determining the degree of his success. 


The fundamental factors in determining success in 
dairying are :— 
1. Good cows. 
2. Suitable feeds, economically grown at home. 
3. Good care and efficient feeding of the cows. 
4. Efficient handling and marketing of the products. 


An Efficient Machine the First Essential 


N THE production of milk, the cow is the machine, 

the feed the raw material, and the dairyman the 

operator. It ought to be plain that an efficient ma- 
chine is the first essential, but what is an efficient 
machine, or a good dairy cow? This ought to be an 
easy question to answer, but from the grade of cows 
being milked all over the South one may justly con- 
clude that few people actually know what a good dairy 
cow really is. 

It will require unusual care and skill on the part of 
the dairyman, with good, cheap feeds and efficient mar- 
keting of the product to make a fair profit on a dairy 
cow giving less than 6,000 pounds of 4 per cent milk 
in a year. This means that the cow, with a rest of six 
weeks before calving, must for the remainder of the 
year average at least 18.5 pounds, or 2.15 gallons of 
4 per cent milk. 

This does not look like large production, but it is 
pretty close to double what the average Southern cow 
now produces. How are such cows to be obtained? 
They must be bred from the best cows we now have 
by the use of purebred bulls out of better cows. It is 
not practicable to build up and maintain a high produc- 
ing herd of dairy cows by purchase alone. 


Gi es in dairying, as in every other endeavor, 





TAIT BUTLER 


The best cows we now have or may have in the 
future for breeding purposes can only be known when 
records are kept of their production. 


Suitable Feeds, Cheaply Grown 


HE second essential rule for success in dairying 
is that the cows must be furnished suitable feeds 
at the lowest practical cost :— 

1. The most suitable feed and the cheapest is green pas- 


turage, and the more legume plants in the pasture the better 
the feed, 


2. The second most suitable and cheapest feed for a 
dairy cow is silage. Sorghum silage is the cheapest. Roots, 
where they can be grown economically, are suitable feed, 
but usually cost much more than silage in the South. 


3. The third most suitable feed for dairy cows is legume 
hay. If efficiently grown on the farm it is the cheapest of 
dry feeds. 

But concentrates or grains are also necessary for 
the most profitable dairying. When lands and climate 
are adapted to the production of such concentrates as 
corn, oats, soybeans, etc., they are most economically 
obtained when grown at home. Half the cost of produc- 
ing dairy products is for feeds. The most expensive 
feeds are the concentrates and, therefore, every effort 
should be made to secure these at the lowest cost. Those 
efficiently produced on the home farm cost least. 

But no false idea of economy should prevent any 
dairyman from purchasing such concentrates as cotton- 
seed meal, linseed oilmeal, gluten feed, wheat bran, etc., 
if these are needed to balance the ration and supply 
the feed necessary for the most economical production, 
unless satisfactory substitutes can be procured at less 
cost. 

No dairyman can make the best success without suit- 
able feeds procured at the lowest cost and those ends 
can best be reached in the South by growing as large 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


@ proportion as possible of the suitable feeds required 
at home. 


An Intelligent Dairyman Is Necessary 


HE third essential of successful dairying is good 
care and efficient feeding. In other words, an 
intelligent and efficient dairyman is essential. 

Dairy knowledge has been accumulating for a thou- 
sand years or more and no man can learn enough in a 
short lifetime from his own experience. He must 
make his very own, the knowledge worked out by 
other dairymen, present and past. In short, he must 
get a vision of what is to be learned about the care 
and feeding of dairy cows and then have the will to 
learn and use it. 

As to care, the best rule is to keep the cows at all 
times as comfortable as possible. The first duty of the 
dairyman is to protect his cattle from hardships and 
surround them with those conditions which will pro- 
duce and maintain vigorous, healthy stock. 

As to feeding, suitable, palatable feeds of sufficient 
variety and quantity is a rule that cannot be violated 
without loss. Likewise every cow must be fed in 
obedience to her likes and dislikes and her individual 
production. 

No herd can be built up to high and economical pro- 
duction, by either breeding or feeding, without a record 
of the production of each individual member. Unless 
the milk is weighed daily and tested for butterfat oc- 
casionally no record of production is possible, and in- 
telligent breeding and feeding cannot be practiced. 


Efficient Disposal of Products 


HE fourth essential of successful dairying is effi- 

cient care and handling of the products and when 

a good product is obtained it must then be effi- 
ciently sold. 

The selling of any product is made easier or more 
difficult, according as it is of uniformly high quality, 
or of indifferent quality, which ranges from bad to 
worse. But high quality alone is not enough to sell a 
product. There must be a satisfactory market for 
the product. If market milk is produced then there 
must be readily accessible a sale for market milk. If 
sweet cream is the product, then an accessible market 


: 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: ““WHEN THE 
COWS COME HOME” 


} 7 jingle of cow-bells and memories of one’s 


childhood home mingle successfully in these 


beautiful verses by Agnes E. Mitchell:— 
With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
*’Way down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
Now sweet and clear, and faint and low, 
The airy tinklings come and go, 


Like chimings from some far-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower 
That makes the daisies grow. 

Ko-kling, ko-klang, koklinglelingle, 
"Way down the darkening dingle 
The cows come slowly home; 

And old-time friends, and twilight plays, 

j And starry nights and sunny days 

Come trooping up the misty ways 

When the cows come home. 


With jingle, jangle, jingle, i 
Soft sounds that sweetly mingle, 
} The cows are coming home; 
Malvine, and Pearl, and Florimel, 
f DeKamp, Redrose, and Gretchen Schell, 
Queen Bess, and Sylph, and Spangled Sue— 
Across the fields I hear her loo-oo, 

And clang her silver bell. 

Go-ling, go-lang, golinglelingle, 

With faint far sounds that mingle, 

The cows come slowly home; { 
And mother-songs of long-gone years, j 
And haby joys, and childish tears, 
And youthful hopes, and youthful fears, } 
When the cows come home. 


With a klingle, klangle, klingle, 
With a loo-o0, and moo-oo, and jingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
And over there on Merlin hill, 
Hear the plaintive cry of the whi p-poor-will; 
The dewdrops lie on the tangled vines, 
And over the poplars Venus shines, 
f nd over the silent mill. 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle, 
With a ting-a-ling and jingle, 
The cows come slowly hore. 


Let down the bars; let in the train 
Of long-gone songs, and flowers, and rain; 

For dear old times come back again ; 
When the cows come home. 


—Agnes E. Mitchell. 
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must exist for sweet cream. If sour cream is pro- 
duced, there must be a creamery to which it can be 
sold. If butter is made, a market must be found or 
built up for this particular product. 


The point in these statements is that the best market 
available should determine the kind of dairy product 
that is produced. 

In this phase of dairy effort the efficiency and busi- 
ness ability of the dairyman determine success. Thou- 
sands can produce and ship sour cream of satisfactory 
quality to every one who can produce and ship high- 
class market milk or sweet cream, or who can make 
high-class butter and sell it efficiently. 

In short, a high-class product of uniformly good 
guality, suited to the market available is essential to 
successful dairying. 

If all this be true, and we have tried to lay down no 
rules which are not universally accepted by dairy 
authorities, then it must be admitted that successful 
dairying is no simple business. It requires knowledge 
of a varied and extensive nature—a knowledge of 
breeding and selecting dairy stock, of the growing of 
feeds, of the quality of feeds, of feeding and care of 
livestock, of manufacturing or handling of dairy prod- 
ucts and business judgment in buying and selling. 

While this is all required for success, failure is not 
too easy. Failure is possible, indeed probable, if one 
violates all or a considerable number of the essentials 
of success which we have enumerated, but if a man of 
average intelligence and energy starts in the dairy 
business with a genuine will to win and starts with a 
few cows and learns the business by growing up with 
it, failure will be rare. 

The degree of success may not be high, but loss will 
seldom occur. Dairying carried on with average in- 
telligence, with a will to make it successful and with 
a sufficient disregard to the confining and routine 
nature of the work, is the safest and probably the best 
additional source of income which the average South- 
ern cotton farmer can add to his farming. The most 
important, fundamental rule for winning success in 
dairying in the South is the production of suitable 
feeds in sufficient quantity on the farms where they 
are consumed; for until we learn how to more effi- 
ciently produce more feeds the livestock problem of the 
South will remain largely a feed production problem. 

Editor’s Note.—‘‘Spring and Summer Plans to Make 

Poultry Pay” is the subject of next week’s “$500 More” 

article. Care, management, and economical feeding plans 


for fowls, egg marketing, ete., will be ably discussed by 
our poultry editor, J. H. Wood. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


HE redbud is blooming or will soon be blooming 

all over Dixie. If there is no redbud in your 

yard, why not select one now for transplanting 
next winter? 


- SOMETHING TO READ | 
Books Boys Like Most 


LT OUR Young People’s Special week before iast 




















we gave a list of the best books for boys and girls 

under ten years of age and another list for the boys 
and girls over ten, as selected by leading educators and 
librarians. Now here are two dozen typical selections 
from a list of the books boys themselves like best, ac- 
cording to a recent inquiry by Hubert V. Coryell, re- ° 
ported in the New York Outlook—and it is interesting 
to see that most of the best books for boys are also 
among the most popular books among boys. The five 
most popular books are listed first :— 

Treasure Island Jungle Books 

Call of the Wild Kidnaped 

Black Arrow Huckleberry Finn 

Bob, Son of Battle Hans Brinker 

Captains Courageous Tom Brown’s School Days 

Tom Sawyer Last of the Mohicans 

Arabian Nights Ivanhoe 

Robinson Crusoe Lorna Doone 

Black Beauty Men of Iron 

A Christmas Carol Oliver Twist 

The Deerslayer Robin Hood 

Gulliver’s Travels Three Musketeers 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
A TRANSCRIPT of lines written by the late 














King Edward, then Prince of Wales, in the 
Visitors’ Book at Blythewood in 1898, has been 
sent to the Yorkshire Evening Post by Lord Blyth. 
The lines are :— 
“There is but one happiness—Duty. 
There is but one consolation—W ork. 
There is but one delight—The Beautiful.” 
¥ 
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The Progressive Farmes 


Points to Look For in Dairy Cows 


In Each Cow Study (1) Her Udder, (2) Her Capacity, and (3) Her Constitution 


HERE are three essentials to good 
dairy type: 





1. Udder and mammary development. 

2. Capacity. 

3. Constitution. 

The first is most important because it 
represents the ‘working’ part of the 
cow. Capacity and constitution are close- 
ly related and just as important. No 
cow can produce consistently without all 
three qualifications. 

The Ideal Udder.—A large, capa- 
cious udder is essential to a large milk 
flow. Quality of udder is even more im- 
portant than size. A large udder made 
up of “meaty” instead of “secretory” 
tissue never yields much milk. The lat- 
ter can be verified by handling. Secre- 
tory tissue is pliable and soft. Meaty 
tissue is firm and hard. The best test 
of a good quality udder composed largely 
of secretory tissue is the udder that is 
much smaller after milking than before 
and after milking is much like a dishrag. 


Length of udder is of greater value 
than depth. The most desirable udders 
are attached high behind and far in 


front. Wide udders denote increased ca- 
pacity. Symmetry, balance, well-placed 
teats and uniform quarters indicate 


maximum milk yield from each quarter, 
and consequently maximum production 
from the cow. 

The size, length, and tortuousness of 
the mammary veins and the size of the 
milk wells are both signs in judging 
what a cow will do at the pail. The veins 
bring the blood to the udder. Blood is 
essential in the manufacturing of milk 
within the udder. The greater volume 
of blood that goes to the udder, the 
greater will be the milk flow of the cow. 


Capacity to Consume for Capacity 
to Produce—The amount of feed a 
cow is able to consume is determined by 








Ideal Dairy Type 


The Kind That “Fill the Pail” and Pay a Profit 
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1. Mouth—large. 2. Nostrils—large and 
open. 3. Muzzle—strong and wide. 4. Face— 
medium length, clean cut, somewhat dish- 
ed (extreme dish face very desirable in 
Jerseys). 5. Eyes—wide apart, large, bright, 
prominent. 6, Forehead—broad, flat. 7. 
Ears—Medium in size, covered with fine 
soft hair. 8. Poll—gradually tapering from 
forehead. 9. Horns—small, tapering grad- 
ually from base to tip. Ayrshires like up- 
curving horns. Other dairy breeds prefer 
level in-curving horns. 10. Jaws—wide and 
strong. 11. Dewlap—light. 12. Brisket— 
small, lacking in prominence. 13. Neck— 
long, lean, blending well with shoulders. 
14, Withers—narrow, smooth, chine com- 
ing above shoulder blades. 15, Crops—full, 





wide. 16, Shoulders—smooth, | shoul- 
ders very desirable, aacart girth— 
deep and wide, weiu sprung fore-rib. 18. 
Foreflank — deep. 19. Legs — straight, 
strong, supported by strong pasterns. 
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20. Feet—medium sized. 21. Dew claws— 
small, 22. Underline—deep with long, well 
sprung rib. 23. Mammary wells—large. 
24. Mammary veins—long, large, tortuous, 
25. Fore udder—attached far in front, lev- 
el, well balanced, pliable. 26. Teats—me- 
dium sized, well placed on four corners of 
udder. 27. Barrel—long from withers to 
hips, deep with well sprung rib. 28. Back— 
straight, strong. 30. Hindflank—deep. 31. 
Hips—prominent, wide apart, level. 32. 
Tail head—smooth, level. 33. Pin bones— 
wide apart, large. 34. Rump—long, wide 
through thurls, level from hips to pin 
bones. 35. Escutcheon — disregarded in 


present day judging. 36. Tail — long, 
straight, terminated in large switch of 
fine quality hair. 37. Thighs—thin, in- 


curving, leaving plenty of room for rear 
udder. 38. Rear udder—attached high be- 
hind, wide, deep, well balanced, pliable, 
39. Switch—large, fine quality hair. 








her capacity. Feed makes miuk. “The 
more she eats, the more she gives,’ is 


always true of the dairy cow. A cow 
with a large barrel will be a “good 
feeder” and a “money maker.” Good 


length from withers to hips, a deep body 
with wide spring of rib, guarantees the 
kind of cow that will consume large 
amounts of feed and hence turn out a 
big profit above feed costs. 


A large mouth and strong jaws indi- 
cate ability to handle large amounts of 
feed. Cows with large barrels always 
have large mouths and strong jaws 


Constitution to Insure Steady Pro- 
duction.—Constitution will determine 
whether a cow will “hold up.” Cur best 
producers are not our heaviest producers 
at freshening time by any means. It is 
the cow that milks consistentiy that 
makes the largest volume of miik and 
butterfat for the year and gives the 
greatest profit above feed cost. 


Vigor or lasting power comes from 
the vital organs such as the heart, lungs, 
etc. These are enclosed in the fore part 
of the body within the chest. A wide, 
deep chest floor (width between fore- 
legs), with well sprung fore-ribs means 
plenty of room for the free working of 
the vital organs. 

A large, wide, open nostril means that 
plenty of fresh air is going to the lungs. 
A small, pinched nostril is a bad sign. 


Consult Your Breed Association for 
Other Points.—There are other points 
to consider but these can be painted best 
into your ideal dairy cow in your mind’s 
eye by close examination of the “ideal 
type” and by always comparing other 
cows with this model. 

Your breed association will be glad to 
give you any information you desire on 
breed characteristics or type for your 
special breed. 


What to Look For in Buying Purebreds 


HERE are three primary points to 
consider in buying purebred dairy 
cattle :— 
1. Production, 
2. Type, and 
3. Pedigree. 


Production is the most important al- 
though it is very commonly sacrificed to 
get the other two. Type and pedigree 
rank in the order named although occa- 
sionally they are reversed. 


I. Production 


RODUCTION is the chief function 

of every dairy cow. The biggest 
problem facing Southern dairymen at 
the present time is how to increase the av- 
erage production per cow. If the pure- 
bred is to help solve this problem, above 
all things she must be a good producer. 
Economical production which will leave a 
wider margin between the cost of pro- 
ducing milk and the selling price is the 
goal of every constructive dairyman. It 
has been proved conclusively that “high 
production is always economical produc- 
tion.” This simplifies the problem and 
lays it entirely at the door of the produc- 
ing ability of the individual cow. 


“Like begets like’ (with a certain de- 
gree of unlikeness to make the breeding 
game interesting). This same likeness is 
passed.on from sire and dam to offspring 
in both production and type. Since this 
is true, when a dairyman buys a pure- 
bred he not only buys the individual cow 
but he is investing in her future offspring 
as well. The dairyman, who buys a high- 
producing purebred buys high produc- 
tion not for just one generation but for 
several generations. If he buys low-pro- 








ducing purebreds he is buying low pro- 
duction for several generations. 


II. Type 


YPE is the best index to production 

besides individual records. Good dairy 
type goes hand in hand with high pro- 
duction with very few exceptions. It is 
always best to have both records and 
type, but you can be safe in buying from 
type if you can’t get both. It is always 
well to remember that occasionally you 


find an animal of good dairy type that 
proves to be an unprofitable producer. 
But it is also well to remember, on the 
other hand, that this is a rare exception 
and not the rule. 

The picture on this page illustrat- 
ing “The Ideal Dairy Type” is a remark- 
ably fine specimen. Any cow measuring 
up anywhere near to this ideal in the most 
important points will prove to be a 
really profitable producing cow 99 times 
out of 100. This picture and its 38 points 








FREE BULLETINS FOR COW OWNERS 


BPCtlLow ine isalist of free farmers’ bulletins issued by the United States 


Department of Agriculture 


578—Making and Feeding Silage. 

602—Production and Handling of 
Milk. 

743—Feeding of Dairy Cows. 

748—Steam Sterilization of 
Utensils. 


Clean 


Farm Dairy 
855—Homemade Silos. 

876—Making Butter on the Farm. 
976—Cooling Milk and Cream on the Farm, 
1019—Straining Milk. 


that will help progressive dairymen:— 


1191—Cheese Making on the Farm, 

1214—Farm Dairy Houses. 

1336—Feeding Young Dairy Calves. 

1342—Dairy Barn Construction. 

1359—Milk and Its Uses in the Home, 

1412—Care and Management of Dairy Bulls. 

1443—Dairy Cattle Breeds. 

1446—Cow Testing Associations and Rec- 
ords. is 

1451—Making and Using Cottage Cheese. 

1470—Care and Management of Dairy Cows, 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish,all you have 
to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need most, fill 
in the following and mail to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Write very plainly. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 


I will thank you to send 
X-mark in the above list. 


me the bulletins, circulars, etc., 
Yours very truly, 


I have checked with an 
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is well worth careful thought and study 
to anyone anticipating buying purebred 


cows. 
III. Pedigrees 


EDIGREES are both overrated and 

underrated. They constitute a record 
of an animal’s ancestry. This brings us 
back to the fundamental principle of 
breeding—“Like begets like.” The more 
uniform the pedigree is with high pro- 
ducing animals, the greater chance the 
individual has of being a real producer 
and of passing on this producing ability 
consistently to its offspring. 


A close study of pedigrees and fami- 
lies within a breed is invaluable to a 
purebred breeder. Knowledge along this 
line comes gradually with time and study. 


To the beginner, the main thing is to 


look for production in the pedigree. The 
more production in it the better. 
Type indicates “production.” Pedigree 


tells the “production” story of the an- 
cestry. (Like begets like). The cow’s 
“production” record (cow-testing associa- 
tion or official) tells what the individual 
will do and what you can expect from 
its progeny. Take everything into con- 
sideration but never lose sight of produc- 
tion. It can’t be stressed hard and often 
enough. Purebreds that don’t produce 
are purebred “scrubs.” The purebred has 
proved her worth as a profit maker 
above the grade. It is indisputable. But 
even in the face of this, it is far better 
to buy good grades than scrub purebreds. 


“Purebreds that produce” should be 
the goal of every Southern dairyman in- 
terested in getting in the purebred busi- 
ness. 


















GOLDEN RULE 
STORE 





A small dry goods, shoe 
and clothing store was 
opened in a small town 
in the west, serving a 
few hundred homes. 
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The one small store has grown 
into a Nation-Wide Institu- 
tion of 773 Department Stores 
serving millions of homes. 


FROM AGORN-TO OAK 


After 25 years of growth 
now a nation-wide shopping service 


te fe: 


STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


E are celebrating with pride and thank- 
fulness our Twenty-fifth or Silver Anni- 
versary—with pride for the privilege of serving 
the American public—with thankfulness for the 
generous response that has come to our effort. 


Since the Spring day in April, 1902, when Mr. 
Penney inaugurated, in a small and inconspicu- 
ous manner, a Retail Shopping Service which 
was destined to become one of Nation-wide 
Helpfulness, a quarter of a century has passed. 


It has been a period of notable growth and ex- 
pansion, of winning millions of friends, of serv- 
ing them faithfully, of basing achievement 
upon the good will of mutual satisfaction. 


During ali these eventful years, we have been 
mindful of our responsibilities to the legion of 
patrons who have contributed and are today 
contributing, so continuously and so generously, 
in helping make our Service one not of profit 
alone but of the confidence that rests on good will. 


Never for a moment have we knowingly wav- 
ered from the responsibility of this relationship. 
It has always been to us am inspiration to reach 
out for greater things, that we might be the 
better prepared to render a Service which should 
prove to be more and more beneficial to the in- 
creasing numbers who come to us. 








Some of Our 773 Stores 


ALABAMA 
Albany 
Anniston 
Gadsden 
Huntsville 
Selma 
Tuscaloosa 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville 
Fort Smith 
Helena 
Hope 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 

GEORGIA 
Albany 
Athens 
Augusta 
Brunswick 
Dublin 
La Grange 
Macon 
Rome 
Waycross 

KENTUCKY 
Bowling Green 
Frankfort 
Hopkinsville 
Mayfield 
Maysville 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Richmond 
Winchester 

LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 
Lake Charles 
Monroe 

hhreveport 

MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi 
Gulfport 
Hattiesburg 
Laurel 
Meridian 


N. CAROLINA 
Albemarle 
Burlington 
Concord 
Goldsboro 
Greenville 
Henderson 
High Point 
New Bern 
Rocky Mount 
Shelby 
Statesville 
Wilmington 
Wilson 

Winston-Salem 

S. CAROLINA 
Anderson 
Columbia 
Florence 
Greenwood 
Sumter 

TENNESSEE 
Cleveland 
Dyersburg 
Jackson 
Johnson City 
Kingsport 
Morristown 
Murfreesboro 
Paris 
Rockwood 

VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Bristol 
Danville 


Fredericksburg 


Harrisonburg 
Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Petersburg 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Winchester 


Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 
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Not only is that one little Golden Rule Store of 1902— 
now itself grown to far larger proportions—still serving 
the people in and about Kemmerer, Wyoming, but there 
has sprung from its applied principles and policies, 
others to a present total of 773 Department Stores, 
scattered over 46 States. 


All these are children of what we now affectionately 
term, The Mother Store; all happily operate in the Ser- 
vice of the public under the name of the J. C. Penney 
Company. The Founder of this Organization—Mr. James 
C. Penney—builded in his pioneering days more endur- 
ing and substantially than he knew. 


His ideals and practices—square treatment alike to all 
always—and the extent to which he packed Value into 
every Dollar of purchase—these constitute the pattern 
according to which this enormous business has been 
shaped and which has caused it to grow until it has 
now become a Nation-wide Institution, serving more 
than 3,000,000 homes. 


The dynamic selective and buying power of the Com- 
pany created by its tremendous volume of cash sales, 
which, in 1926, amounted to $115,682,737.86, gives a 
saving power to the public which means much to the 
thrift and to the economic life of the people of every 
community where it operates a Store. 


At this milepost in our history, we pause only long 
enough to express our thanks to the great American 
people for their continued confidence and appreciation 
of our efforts in their behalf and to offer the assurance 
that in the future as in the past we shall strive to serve 
not only well but better and better with each succeeding 
business day. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION BEGINS APRIL FIRST! 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
“THE STORE NEWS” 


beautifully illustrated hy rotogra- 
vure, showing you how to save large 
sums on Dry Goods, Clothing, Fur- 
nishings, Shoes and kindred lines 
—standard quality goods! A post- 
card will bring it. 





JCPENN 





NATION-WIDE 


EYCo 


Executive Offices and Warchouse—-330 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 


RETAIL SALESMEN WANTED 
experienced in our lines, to train 
for Co-partner Store Managers, pro- 
viding for the continuous growth of 
our Company and especially the ex- 
pansion planned for 1927. Write for 
particulars. 
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AST year the Mooresville Codpera- 

tive Creamery, Mooresviile, N. C., 
distributed $10,000 each month in “cream 
checks” to the farmers in the surround- 
ing community. This represents an ex- 
tra source of income or a “plus” income 
that they would have not received had 
the creamery not been in operation. 


A creamery is a service organization 
for cream producers. A great many 
farmers believe that they support the 
creamery. The truth of the matter is 
that the creamery helps support them 
and offers a steady year around market 
for their surplus butterfat which they 
can’t sell elsewhere because the cream- 
eries buy butterfat in sour cream. A 
coéperative creamery, such as the one in 
Mooresville, N. C., is even more of a 
service organization for its farmer cream- 
patrons than a privately owned cream- 
ery. This is because its stockholders are 
farmers and cream patrons, it is a non- 
profit organization, and its one object is 
to pay a higher price for the butterfat 
of its producers by putting out a higher 
quality of butter and a greater volume 
of it. 


They Looked Before They Leaped 


STUDY of the history and devel- 

opment of the Mooresville Codper- 
ative Creamery reveals a lot of problems 
and hardships that any community or 
private concern should look squarely in 
the face before undertaking a new enter- 
prise of this kind. The way these diffi- 
culties and problems were overcome is 
an experience lesson well worth studying 
by any community planning to start a 
creamery. The fact that the Mooresville 
Creamery is the outstanding success in 
the South among codperative creameries 
makes its history all the more interest- 
ing and helpful to beginners. 


In 1914 the creamery began actual op- 
erations. Two years before this,a group 
of Mooresville citizens started planning 
a creamery, realizing its need and the 
benefits that would result to the com- 
munity. Fortunately, they did not rush 
blindly into it without figuring out (1) 
whether enough volume of butterfat was 
available in the community to support it 
and (2) whether they were able to pay 
enough to get the butterfat which was 
available. 

A delegation was first sent to study the 
methods of operation of the Catawha 
Creamery, Hickory, N. C. After this, 
two or three cream routes were started 
in the Mooresville community going to 
the creamery at Hickory. After two 
years these were developed to such an 
extent that they furnished sufficient vol- 
ume of butterfat for a new creamery. 
Supported by these cream routes the 
Mooresville Creamery then started opera- 
tion in January, 1914. 


Learning From Early Mistakes 
Bh ecsapiked its early months, the cream- 


ery urged everyone to send in all 
the butterfat they could. Volume of pro- 
duction was stressed to the limit but the 
sales end was practically neglected. In 
1914 over 200,000 pounds of butter was 
produced. The enterprise was new. Its 
product was unknown. As a result the 
creamery found itself with a big surplus 
of butter on hand that it was unable to 
sell. Hard times naturally followed. 
The production dropped down until in 
1918 they made less than 90,000 pounds 
of butter. If the creamery had started 
with less butterfat and developed its sales 
along with its increase in volume of pro- 
duction, it would have escaped the ex- 
ceedingly difficult and hard years fram 
1914 to 1918. 


: Ever since 1918 the production has been 
increasing and the sales in proportion. 








president; J. A. Stewart, secretary 
Creamery’’); Kenneth 
.« 


termaking; 


Last year 330,000 pounds of butter were 
manufactured and a rough estimate for 
1927 is 335,000 pounds. 


The butter is sold in pound cartons in 
one-fourth pound prints. The brand is 
“Autumn Leaf” and is fast gaining pop- 
ularity. Some butter is sold in 90-pound 
Sweet cream is also sold for ice 
cream making. All butter is sold on 
quotation, the larger part of it going to 
retail dealers in North Carolina. Some 
of it goes to South Carolina and a little 
to Georgia and Florida. The _ present 
policy is to keep the butter moving all 
the time and no storage is done. 


tubs. 


Importance of Quality.Cream 


NE of the biggest problems the 

creamery has to face is to get a 
better quality cream. If the cream of the 
producers could be put in separate cans, 
each farmer’s cream could be graded and 
paid for on the basis of grade. This is 
impossible since the majority of the pro- 
ducers are small and send in cream from 
only one or two cows. There are about 
1,000 farmers who furnish cream in the 
winter and this number jumps up to 1,200 
or 1,300 in the spring and summer. With 
cream deliveries once a week in winter 
and twice a week in the summer, this 
means that about 1,000 cream samples 
must be tested every week in the winter 
and about 2,500 every week in the sum- 
mer. 


Most of the producers have from one 
to five cows. A few have 10 cows. How- 
ever, the larger producers find it more 
profitable to ship whole milk and sweet 
cream to the milk and ice cream plants. 
It does not pay the small producer to 
keep cream sweet because it is such a 
small amount. 


The qualitysof butter put on the mar- 


fits EGE BLE 

4 MOORESVILLE CREAMERY 

Reading left to right—V. A. Johnson, buttermaker; C. L, 

/ and treasurer (called ‘‘The Daddy of 

and Lawrence Wilkerson, who test cream samples and assist in but- 
Pharr, assistant bookkeeper. 





Furr, bookkeeper; J. A. Craven, 
the Mooresville 


ket depends entirely on the quality of 
cream from which it is made. If the 
farmers would realize this and put in a 
better quality of cream, it would result 
in more money in their pockets. A higher 
quality of cream means higher scoring 
butter which brings more per pound. The 
more the creamery receives for its but- 
ter, the more it will pay its producers 
for their butterfat. This is one of the 
paramount problems of any buttermak- 
ing plant and its solution lies largely in 
the hands of the producers themselves. 


In January this year the Mooresville 
Creamery paid 49 cents per pound for 
butterfat. The selling price for butter 
was 46% cents. The creamery paid more 
for fat than they received for butter. The 
extra price for fat, cost of operation, 
dividends to stockholders, depreciation, 
and all expenses came out of the 20 per 
cent overrun. From every indication the 
creamery is making every penny possible 
for its producers. It is serving its com- 
munity 100 per cent and is strictly a 
“service agency” for the farmers since it 
is absolutely a non-profit organization. If 
butter brings a good price one month, 
the extra money made means a higher 
price per pound of butterfat in the farm- 
er’s checks the following month. And 
yet, within this community some farmers 
are still selling country butter to stores 
for 20 cents per pound when they could 
sell their butterfat to the creamery for 
40 cents per pound! 


Two Values From Cottonseed Meal 


ESIDES the dollars and 

cents, the Mooresville Creamery has 
been a very important factor in building 
up a more prosperous and more widely 
diversified farming community. The 
number of cows has not increased mate- 
rially but the production has shown a 


return in 








A FAMILY OF CLU 





B JUNIORS 


Above are five Hammond brothers, all calf club members in Lancaster County, S. C. 
Calf club work mage a dairy farmer, or rather a diversified farmer, out of the father, 
> Hammond, 


E.. F. 





The Progressive Farmer 


-A Successful Cooperative Creamery 


For Thirteen Years Mooresville Creamery Has Enriched and Served Its Community 
By B. W. KILGORE, Jr. 


tremendous increase. This has come 
largely through better individual cows 
and more intelligent care and feeding. 


One farmer sells sour cream to the 
creamery and fattens from $600 to $800 
worth of pork on the skimmilk every 
year. 

Another farmer was asked why his 
corn was so black and pretty last sum- 
mer. His reply was that there were 100 
sacks of cottonseed meal under it that 
hadn’t cost him a penny. This cottonseed 
meal had been put on the land in the form 
of manure. Cottonseed meal fed to dairy 
cows and put on the land as manure— 
when the manure is well taken care of— 
is 75 per cent as valuable as if the cot- 
tonseed meal had been put directly on 
the land without the farmer getting the 
value of it for feeding purposes. 


It is always true that a section of the 
country that sells cream and feeds skim- 
milk to calves, pigs, and poultry has 
more fertile soils and grows even better 
crops than a section that sells whole 
milk. Most of the fertilizing value of 
feeds used to make milk goes into the 
skimmilk. A negligible amount goes into 
the butterfat. Where the butterfat is 
the only product sold, practically the en- 
tire fertilizer value of all feeds is re- 
turned to the soil. In addition, skimmilk 
is the finest protein supplement known 
for feeding calves, pigs, and poultry. 
Pigs and chickens fed skimmilk are al- 
ways heavier and of better quality than 
those fattened any other way. 


Pays 6 Per Cent Dividends to 
Stockholders 


HIS year the farmers in the Moores- 

ville community will probably in- 
crease their butterfat production consid- 
erably. Cottonseed meal is cheap. They 
have had a fine crop season for corn and 
hays. Corn is selling in this section for 
70 cents per bushel while it is bringing 
80 cents in Chicago. These farmers can 
make more money selling this corn in 
the form of butterfat, pork, and poultry 
than in any other way. 


Since 1918 the Mooresville CoGdperative 
Creamery has not missed a year in pay- 
ing a 6 per cent dividend to its stock- 
holders. These stockholders used to rep- 
resent all of the cream patrons, but now 
they represent only 20 per cent of them 
In order to make this organization co 
Operative, democratic, non-profit, and 
solely for the benefit of the cream pro 
ducers in the community no stockholder 
is allowed to buy over four shares of 
stock. (Each share is $25). 

The officers of the creamery are J. 
A. Craven, Mooresville, president; W. S. 
Smith, R. F. D. Davidson, vice-president ; 
J. A. Stewart, Mooresville, secretary and 
treasurer. These three officers with the 
following farmers make up the Board of 
Directors: Tom Morrow, Mt. Ulla; J. 
S. Harrison, R. F. D., China Grove; J. 
C. Jamison, Mooresville; I. D. Harris, 
Mooresville; G. F. Neel, Mooresville; E 
G. Troutman, R. F. D., Statesville. 

The Mooresville Codperative Creamery 
stands out as the most successful codp- 
erative creamery in the South. Every 
year since 1918 its volume of business 
has grown and with it a correspondingly 
greater service to the Mooresville com- 
munity. It is farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled and is strictly a non-profit 
“service” organization, Its history should 
inspire and direct other communities 
throughout the South to establish codp- 
erative creameries along similar lines. 

RAYA, 
Bie walnut logs suitable for cut- 
ting into veneer bring from $150 
to $200 per 1,000 board feet when from 
18 to 24 inches in diameter at the small 
end. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Fool’s Gold 


N DEATH Valley out in California 

a strange thing has occurred. A shift- 
ing sand dune has uncovered the skeleton 
One of his bony arms was 
curved around a 
block of pyrites— 
known as_ fool’s 
gold. A _ scrap of 
yellow paper was 
also found with ,the 
words, “I die rich.” 











of a miner. 


Poor fellow, he 
died hugging to his 
heart a yellow lump 
of worthless fool’s 
gold. When a lad I 
found a large piece of it in a pile of coal. 
With great joy I hurried home with my 
find, only to be laughed at by the family 
for my foolishness. 

That luckless miner was not the first, 
nor will he be the last, mortal to mis- 
take something that shines for the real 
thing. 

I was saddened recently in learning 
that a certain young man had deserted 
his wife. I had married them two years 
ago. At the time of the wedding I re- 
marked to my wife, “He is one of the 
finest looking grooms we have ever seen.” 





DR. HOLLAND 


The real truth concerning him was 
that he was a clever, sleek-looking crook, 
forger, gambler—a piece of fool’s gold, 
good looking but worse than worthless. 


Another acquaintance of mine married 
a lovely young woman, only to find him- 


self married to a drug addict. Fool’s 
gold. 
Real gold may become fool’s gold 


when we are tempted to get it in illegal 
and unjust ways. Short weights, undue 
monopolies, working little children in 
sweated industries, just for gold, is the 
gold of a fool. 


God has put into nature the essence of 
a thousand pleasures. They are the pos- 
session of all people who will live sensi- 
bly and righteously. Yet in the nature 
of pleasure there is a secret fire that 
may consume and destroy if used by a 
fool. 


Called to a hospital last week to pray 
with a dying woman, I found a poor 
creature whose husband had shot her. 
Drink, infidelity, and dishonor had writ- 
ten another chapter in the book of life 
where the gold of love is turned into the 
fool’s gold of lust. 


The real riches of life are within rath- 
er than without us. Whoever will try to 
follow in the way of life first lived by 
Christ will find gold in thoughts that are 
ever uplifting; gold in fancy where im- 
agination builds her chaste castles in the 
air; gold in habits that carry us safely 
through the pitfalls and trials of life; 
gold in the heart love of our own dear 
ones which is richer than all rubies; gold 
in friendships that make life well worth 
while; gold in the faith that after this 
life, the real value of character will shine 
undimmed for aye—real gold. 





FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 











| E THAT is faithful in that which 

is least, is faithful also in much: 
and he that is unjust in the least, is un- 
just also in much.—Luke 16:10. 


It is an honour for a man to cease 
from strife: but every fool will be med- 
dling.—Prov. 20:3. 


Uncle Ab yaa 


Don’t blow up when 
your plow hits a stump; 
blow up the stump. 
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RICE cutting sins against 

quality. Price cutting sacri- 
fices serviceability — because 
low prices are often made by 
“‘skimping,’’ by adulteration 
and substitution. 


The United States Pure Food 
Law made the sins of price a 
crime. But this law protects 
you only on the things you eat. 


In many other lines, the 
*‘manipulation’’ of merchan- 
dise to make price ‘“‘baits’’ is 
not illegal— 


For example, cutlery may be 
stamped and not hand forged. 
Aluminum ware may be made 
of light weight metal. Enamel 
ware may have two coats in- 
stead of the standard three. A 
price a few cents lower is always 
a tempting price. 


Sins 
of Price 


In clothing, a cheaper lining 
saves 25 cents per coat; a cheap- 
er sleeve lining alone saves 15 
cents; composition buttons 
save 5 cents; cheaper pocket 
material 5 cents; a belt not in- 
terlined saves 5 cents. 


A ‘“‘skimped’’ pattern saves 
material. A leather lined coat 
can be made two inches shorter, 
with wide cloth facings—saving 
50 cents per coat. 


These are the sins of price. 


For Fifty-five years, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. has sold 
only reliable, standard goods. 
Quality first — then low price 
—but we never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a seemingly low 
price. 


A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 


Ain example of Ward Quality 


This shoe has a second sole as good as the outer sole. Similar 
appearing shoes are sold at 25 cents less—by making the second 
sole of leather costing 20 cents instead of 45 cents. 
are worn out when the first sole wears through. The saving in 
cash is 25 cents—the loss in serviceability at least $2.00. 


Such shoes 


Use Your Ward Catalogue : for Greater Savings 


Kansas City 


mer 


St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


ry Ward & Co. 


Fort Worth 


Oakland, Calif. 
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has a cough or cold or has been 
exposed to disease give it Spohn’s, 
Use Spohn’'s to keep your 
horses working full time. For 
distemper, infiu 

coughs, pink eye, catarrhal fever 4 
and all diseases affecting the 
nose, throat, and ee give— 


SPOHN'S | 
DISTEMPER COMPOUND 


60¢ and $1.20 at Drug Stores— Write for free booklet 
Spohn Medical Company Dept.25 Goshen. Ind. 


wour horse 
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one other short cuts 


_Agew Way DOUBLE 
mPOULTRY PROFITS 


With many, poultry raising was a side 
line until we showed them how to make 
big money. Our course in practical poultry raising tells 
how to get more eggs in winter, cut feed bills, cull out 
non-producers, get better prices, and a hundred and 
to success. Thousands use our 





ne thods. one a. ree. book, 


r Profit.’ 
National Poultry Itatitute, Dept. 514, Washtngten, 0.C. 
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makers fo for freppers ond & —_— F Ww 
ice ‘ree Trap ler, and my 
"alow to Balse-Peuley making oo bait oon for attractin 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 114, 








They catch them Tike a fly- - trap re flies. Bi 
for 





Eels, Mink, Muskrats etc. with 
my mew, ae Galvanized 
TRAPS. 


Free Formula for 
fish and animals. 
banon, Mo. 
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Woman’s Home Companion 

Biss 46d he pant e $1.00 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year. 


Regular price ........... $3.60 
Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 














All for 


$2.00 


Save $1.00 
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To paint costs less than not to paint. 


To paint with an all-lead paint costs 





least of all. 








































Dutch Boy white-lead 


makes an all-lead paint. 






wer paint shall iS 3 


I use on my farm 
buildings? How 
should it be used on wood, 
concrete, stone, plaster, 
stucco? What colors are 
best inside my house and 
out? 

If these questions puz- 
zle you, as they do many 
others, take advantage of 
the facilities of our De- 
partment of Decoration. 
Ask any specific ques- 
tions. Individual service 
will be gladly given. As 
a starter, send for our 
booklets—‘*‘ Handbook 
on Painting” and “ Dec- 
orating the Home.” Write 
to our nearest branch. 











NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 West 18th Se. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 485 California St. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 














$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 




















>| SET 
id For Selling lO Boxes 
i\CHOCOLATES 


Big 54-Piece, full size Rose and Gold Dinner Set 

given away—for selling only ten 1-pound boxes Famous LEE Chocolates, 
Packed in gorgeously colored METAL boxes. With every box of Choc- 
olates we give each  puschaser all following articion: 1 Jar Cold pote Cream, 
i Large Bottle Toilet Water, 1 Large Can T: 


Perfume, 1 Box Fine Face Powder, as ey our aoe special offer No. er No. Sa. 


‘FREE 2571) No Money to Send—We Trust You—We Pay All Freight 
PRESENT oq rick, nothing. Bo money poeded. RA other fas fascinasi ating offers ge tne you € zou big 
| for Prompt Answer _ FREE Besides Dinner Set if You uae ‘Promptly 
<a 2 Wonderful 10-Piece Blue Granite Enamelware Set 
Full size for famil wpe. ponmtars. high loss Granite finish. Includes 
Dish Pan, W. ttle, Pie ene etate, ally Cake Pan, 

wen » esnarwen with Cover, Sauce Basting Spoon, 
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Mistakes in Feeding Cows 
See Whether You Are Making These Four 
By J. A. AREY 


Office of Dairy Extension, North Carolina State College 


NE of the most common errors made 

in feeding dairy cattle by farmers 
in the South is the failure to add suffi- 
cient roughage of the right kind to the 
cow’s ration. By na- 
ture the cow is a 
roughage - consum- 
ing animal. Her 
stomach has a capac- 
ity of 40 to 60 gal- 
lons, depending upon 
the size of the indi- 
vidual, and it func- 
tions best when well 
distended with good 
roughage. 


J. A. ABEY 


1. Failure to Provide Abundant, 


Home-grown Roughage.—The system 
of farming followed by many dairymen 
does not include a sufficient acreage for 
the production of hay and silage. This 
makes it necessary to import hay at a 
high price or else feed it sparingly. Feed- 
ing it sparingly is what is usually done, 
and often te such extent as to make the 
ratio of hay to grain in the cow’s ration 
so close that the physiological effect of 
such feeding is not good. This system 
of feeding is expensive and basically un- 
sound. Those dairymen who persist in 
following it, excepting those who sell to 
a special trade at a high price, will find 
it harder and harder to compete with the 
men who (1) feed roughage liberally and 
(2) grow all or a large portion of it at 
home. 


The skilful dairyman will find out 
what legumes can be successfully grown 
on his farm and then arrange his system 
of farming so that both hay and silage 
may be produced in sufficient quantities 
to supply the needs of his herd, which is 
4 tons of silage and 1% tons of hay for 
each cow in the herd. 


2. The Mistake of Substituting Beet 
Pulp for Silage.—It is a mistake finan- 
cially, to substitute beet pulp.or other like 
feeds entirely for silage. Succulence in 
the winter ration of the dairy cow is very 


important, but rather expensive if se- 
cured entirely through purchased feeds. 
The Virginia Experiment Station, finds 
that in milk production 1 ‘ton of dried 
beet pulp is about equal to 4 tons of corn 
silage and that 1 ton of dried apple pomace 
is about equal to 3 tons of corn silage 
On the basis of a production cost of $8 
a ton for corn silage, dried beet pulp 
would only have a milk producing value 
of $32 per ton, which is much less than 
it can be purchased for on the Southern 
market. 


3. The Mistake of Feeding Grain to 
All Cows Alike.—An uneconomic feed- 
ing practice followed by many dairymen 
is feeding the same quantity of grain to 
each cow in the herd, ignoring variation 
in milk producing ability. This practice 
is expensive since some cows on account 
of, their greater milk producing ability 
can profitably utilize more grain than oth- 
ers. It is a good feeding practice to feed 
as many pounds of grain per day as a 
cow will produce butterfat per week, or 
approximately one pound of grain for 
each three pounds of 4 per cent milk. 
This, of course, is assuming that the cow 
has an abundant supply of good rough- 
age, including a succulent roughage, such 
as silage or stock beets. 


4. The Mistake of Keeping No Herd 
Records. — Another common mistake 
made by many dairymen is a failure to 
keep individual feed and milk production 
records on all cows in the herd. The 
dairyman who doesn’t keep these records 
is blindfolding himself. Without such 
records it is impossible to feed the herd 
on the most profitable basis since some 
cows on account of their inherent ability 
to produce milk can profitably utilize 
much more feed than others. These re- 
cords make it possible to locate the un- 
profitable cows and by replacing them 
with heifers from the high producing 
cows the herd average in milk produc- 
tion is gradually increased and the feed 
cost per hundred pounds of milk lowered. 








NEW NORTH CAROLINA BUTTERFAT CHAMPION 





N MARCH 13, Red Lady, a Jersey cow owned, bred and tested by R. L. 
Shuford, Catawba County, finished a record of 19,598 pounds of milk 


and 1,027 pounds of butter fat. 


This record makes her the new state cham- 


pion butterfat producer over all breeds and all ages. 
This record has not yet been verified by the American Jersey Cattle Club, 


but final figures cannot vary much. 


On February 28, Red Lady had produced 
19,000 pounds of milk and 994 pounds of butter fat. 


She was milking 46 


pounds of milk a day with an average butterfat test of 5.52 per cent. Her 
record ended March 13, so her actual record will be very near the unofficial 


record above. 


Red Lady is a daughter of the South’s only medal of merit bull, Oakwood 
She is a great producing daughter of a great reproducing sire. 


D’s Fox. 
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| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


OUGHT Scrub Cow.— Some few 

years ago I bought a part scrub cow. 
If I had bought a good Jersey or Hol- 
stein I could supply many of my neigh- 
bors with milk and butter. But I only 
get enough for home use. Next time I | 
will get a purebred cow. H.W: Bs 


Neglected Cutting Hay.—One of the 
costliest mistakes that I have made dur- 
ing my 27 years of farming was my 
failure to save hay in 1925. I had a fine 
field of lespedeza, but owing to the rush 
of other field work, I failed to run the 
mower over it in the late spring. When 
I finally got to my hay the broomsedge 
and weeds had so choked down the les- 
pedeza that it was of no use to cut it. 
I had plenty of good corn, and as hay 
was scarce and high I thought I could 
get my stock through the winter on corn 
alone. My mules got thin, lost their ap- 
petites, and finally one of them died. 

Hi. F. 

Didn’t Follow Directions in Sweet- 
ening Swill—lInstead of following di- 
rections as to how much lye to use to a 
gallon of water in sweetening swill for 
hogs, I just guessed at it and killed three 
fine Duroc shotes. OQ; FW. 


Uncle Ben Writes Again.—If I had 
gone last summer and re-covered that 
barn on my rent place where Jim Sween- 
ey is living, I reckon Jim’s feed would 
have been some drier and the rafters and 
plates wouldn’t be nearly so rotten. 

UNCLE BEN. 

Built Pig Pen Floor Too Tight.— 
I recall with regret the mistake I made 
in building a pig pen. I built a small 
pen in one corner of the shed and floored 
it very tight, and put the little pig into 
it. The pen collected water and waste 
enough to become knee-deep to the pig, 
since the floor was too close for water to 
drain. As a result the pig had rheuma- 
tism and did not do well. CAC. 


Postponed Taking The Progressive 
Farmer.—I feel I made a serious mis- 
take in previous years not taking The 
Progressive Farmer. 1 depended on 
Northern farm papers and journals which 
did not seem to be practical for me, as 
their advice, in many instances, was not 
adapted to the South. Since taking The 
Progressive Farmer I have gained more 
practical ideas, and been more successful 
the last two years I have been receiving 
it than any other equal length of time 














since I have been farming. I used to 
think I could not afford to take it but 
now I find I cannot afford to be without 
it. T. J. WEISNER. 


Progressive Farmer Makes Mistake. 
—In the February 26 issue we made a 
mistake in our mistakes column. The 
word “gasoline” in the mistake submitted 
by Mrs. Irvington about mercurial oint- 
ment treatment to rid poultry of lice 
should have been “vaseline.” 


AUNT HET 


By R. QO UILLEN—Copyright 1927 by 


Publishers Syndicate 























Goodness made Camel famous 


CAMEL is the cigarette that 
won the world through quality. 
Camel’s blending can be found 
nowhere else. It is rolled of the 
choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos grown. Even the ciga- 
rette paper is the finest—made 
especially for Camels in France. 

If you want smoke enjoy- 
ment full and satisfying, get 
acquainted with Camel ciga- 
rettes. They will never tire your 


s. 5. 


© 1927 


taste nor leave a cigaretty after- 
taste, no matter how many of 
them you smoke. 


To light a 


Camel is to discover a goodness 
in tobaccos— an entirely new 
sense of smoking pleasure. 

Camels are famous because 
they are good. They lead the 
world in popularity and demand. 
They invite your comparison 
with any cigarette made. 

“Have a Camel!’’ 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











‘The idea of that Scr 
as she is, havin’ the gall to want to bor- 
row a dress pattern from me!” 

“I meant to set an’ worry about Amy’s 
baby after supper last night, but I was 
tired an’ couldn’t keeb awake.” 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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New paproved 
Martin Farm Ditcher and Field 
Terracer. 


iling, 
a fame | erading. A 
ea. for free book. 
iensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc., 
Box 1031 hy. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm rou and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing: 
Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40" 

says Geo. E. Walrod, Huron County, Mich, 
, QTE Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 
bse KITSELMAN BROS.,Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 
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WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING 
SLICKERS, SUITS 
AND HATS 


90YVears the Best for 
Men Womens Children 


Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


‘The 
‘ple FARMER 

















days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABLE. If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,’”’ and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
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Standard Hinge Joint 
Field Fénce 
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FLEXO JOINT 


With Cambria Fence erected on your 
farm, your fence troubles are over! 


Cambria Fence is easily and quickly 
installed. Its hinge joints permit 
uniform erection—its tension curves 
keep it taut. The long wraps at the 
joints hold the stays firmly in place. 


Cambria Fence is made of good, clean, 
selected steel wire, heavily coated with 





Bethlehem 
Wire Products : 


Nail . 

—_ zinc. A permanent bond between the 
Staples steel and zinc is secured by passing 
Fence 


the wires through especially long zinc 
baths, thereby keeping them in the 
zinc a longer time than in ordinary 
practice. 


Fence with features such as these is 
the fence you’ve been looking for. 


Barbless Twisted 
and Barbed Wire 


Processed Wire 
Bright Wire 
Galvanized Wire 


Wire Rods to Standard 


Order Cambri 
cr Gaadtil deatndain mbria Fence from_your Dealer, put 


it up, and your fence troubles are over! 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 

























r Trees Bring 
Or, 
rem $15.00 Each 
Ee Sh 7 
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PEP: ters. I want to show you how — 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all TURNERS PONY SAW MILL FOR TORDSON 
the pigs — drive out the worms, save feed and get By Ps pa . 
Lumber is high, Turn your 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— trees into cash. One tree 
sawed into good lumber with 
f hr Give You a $1.00 Package . a Turner Tractor Saw Mill worth $15.00. Earn 
Tl cand Gen Just gen $1.00 pac eee He my yl steady income sawing for neighbors. Portable Easy 
e - acké oO at. to operate. ‘ears indefinitely. Earns cost quickly. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plue 15 cents postage when he deliv- Turner's Wood Saw make: . a mey for own om too 
ere both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man Simple. Fast. Low we ice Att ach to re »rdson Af rite 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- for A rature and 1e n r 
fefied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., GE . Turner Mfg. aa ~~ "26, g Bate H, N 
243 University Bullding, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















42 inch Hemstitched 


Lf” PILLOW CASES 


_ Pescineting New Designs STAMPED on EXTRA QUALIT 
= fine Count WHITE PILLOW TUBING. Say INTRO obuc. 
TORY PRICE 98 Pair (POSTAGE PREPAID) 
Save Money on PILLOW CASES 


, At 98¢ a pair (POSTAGE PREPAID) these PILLOW CASES SAVE YOU MONEY. 
and you may have your choice of the 6 beautiful new designs shown. Designs can be 
embroidered quickly and easily. Complete instructions showing where to place the 
stitches and colors, furnished. Gratifying resulta assured in the finished Pillow Cases 
FREE—Send for Copy of Beautiful Ulustrated Catalog TODAY 
ORDER NOW—Use This Coupon 

ee EE a So ome! 

Holland, } Mich, Please mention Dept. F ; 
“You Buy for Less at Our Address’ 
for which please send at once (POSTAGE PREPAID) cccccccccccees Pair 

Homatitched’ PILLOW CASES, in following designs: 


Lz 
A. PETERS, | 


Number of Pair.. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Tick is Gone and T.B. Going 


Track Now Clear for Expansion of South’s Dairy Industries 


WENTY years ago the North Caro- 

lina Department of Agriculture be- 
gan the task of ridding the state of cat- 
tle ticks. The tick is gone. Every coun- 
ty, every farm in the state, is now hap- 
pily free of this pest--a pest that has 
cost the people of the state hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in actual losses and 
millions of other losses by preventing 
the development of the cattle industries 
that would have developed but for the 


| pest. The eradication of the cattle tick 











in North Carolina has been accomplish- 
ed in the face of opposition and difficul- 
ties that place the accomplishment par- 
allel with that other triumph of science 
—the eradication of the death-distribut- 
ing yellow fever mosquito. 


A Nature-Favored Dairy Section 
Redeemed.—With the tick gone from 
Eastern North Carolina and from the 
Coastal Plains of South Carolina and of 
Virginia, this large territory wheels into 
position for developing the industries 
that cluster around the cow—a position 
superior to that of any other territory 





NINETY OF THE 100 COUNTIES 
OF TUBERCULOSIS 

These 10 black counties have not been freed 
of tuberculosis of cattle. All the others have. 
In these 10 black counties the babies are at 
any time threatened with tuberculosis—con- 
sumption—if they drink milk from infected 
cows. 


FREED 


in the United States in advantages that 
come from the adaptation of soil, cli- 
mate, and crops. And these advantages 
are especially favorable to the dairy cow. 
Our South Atlantic coastal region has 
the opportunity for developing dairy in- 
dustries equal to Wisconsin’s. We need 
not haul our cottonseed meal 1,000 miles 
as Wisconsin does. We have soybean, 
cowpea, velvet bean, peanut, and other 
legume hays equal and superior to other 
dairy sections; we can produce rich car- 
bohydrates in soybeans, Sudan grass, 
small grains, and corn; we can have pas- 
tures of carpet grass, Dallis grass, Ber- 
muda, lespedeza, and clovers equal to 
the best pastures elsewhere; we have 
cheaper soil and a better climate. Our 
only needs are cows and experience in 
caring for them. 

Where the Fever Tick Makes Its 
Last Stand. — Dr. William Moore, 
North Carolina's efficient state veteri- 
narian, tells us. that the last fever tick 
found in the state was captured in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, more than a year ago, and 
that all dipping was completed Novem- 
ber 30, 1926, when the last cow *was 
treated in the program of tick eradica- 
tion. He also reports that the only in- 
fested area north was Southampton 
County, Virginia, but that this county 
will soon be free. In South Carolina 
no ticks remain except in Berkeley Coun- 
ty and a small part of Charleston Coun- 
ty. Jt is a matter of only a short time 
before there will be no ticks along the 
Atlantic Seaboard north of the Savannah 
River. 

“What good will the accomplishment 
of these 20 years do,” asked Dr. Moore, 
“if the people do not profit by this golden 
opportunity?” The question suggests its 
own answer. “The only obstacle now in 
the way,” Dr. Moore continued, “is the 
lack of pastures and cows, of course.” 


Making the Dairy Cow Safe Against 
Tuberculosis and Other Diseases.— 
When asked about tuberculosis and other 
cattle diseases, Dr. Moore said: “The 
South has the advantage over the heavy 
producing sections, especially as con- 
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cerns tuberculosis and contagious abor- 
tion. Look at this map. Of the 100 
counties in North Carolina all but 10 
have been cleared of tuberculosis.” We 
have more tuberculosis-free counties 
than any other state and more than one 
fourth of all the free counties in the 
United States. 


“In the nine years since the work of 
eradication of tuberculosis began, 602,289 
head of cattle have been tested. Of these 
3,397 were “reactors” or had the disease 

ingling 
with other cattle, threatening infection 
of our young people at all times and 
spreading it through cattle to other 
neighborhoods. A glance at this map 
will tell us, if we live in North Caro- 
lina, whether tuberculosis of cattle has 
been banished or is stalking abroad in 
our county and day and night leading 
death by the hand. 

“We are ready and waiting to stamp 
out tuberculosis in these 10 counties,” 
Dr. Moore declared. “Three of them, 





Camden, Washington, and Hyde, are in 





the east, and Lincoln, Yadkin, Alleghany, 
Ashe, Watauga, Mitchell, and Cherokee 
in the west. The people in these coun- 
ties do not realize the economic loss they 
sustain in producing cattle and thei 
products with tuberculosis present, and 
still worse, they appear indifferent to the 
danger that comes from using milk from 
tubercular cattle.” 


“What would be the effect of a state- 
wide law requiring these counties to be 
freed of tuberculosis?” we inquired. 


“Of course, such a law would soon 
result in making the whole state free of 
bovine tuberculosis, but we would much 
prefer that the people themselves realize 
the danger they are in and the greater 
danger to their children, and then meet 
us half way. These quarantined counties 
are losing more money on their cattle 
each year than it would cost to free their 
cattle of the disease. The state and 
Federal governments reimburse for con- 
demned animals, and this gives them a 
double opportunity for making progress 
They get rid of the diseased animals and 
are paid for their loss in money they 
could use for the purchase of purebred 
animals. They rid themselves of a ha- 
bility and get a profit-producing asset. 


Ready for Big Dairy Development.— 
“Now that you have gotten rid of 
ticks and will soon have the state free 
of tuberculosis,” we remarked, “it looks 
as if you will not have much to do unless 
there are other diseases that can be 
driven from the state.” 

“There are many others. And we are 
mobilizing our forces for the attack 
Abortion in cattle and white diarrhea 1" 
poultry will be attacked next. And 
then, we have parasites of the hog and 
poultry on the waiting list. These cause 
more losses than anything else. In the 


meantime, with more free counties than . 


any other state, we have a great advan- 
tage over all the other states as far as 
tuberculosis is concerned and the tick is 
no longer a hindrance—they are gone 
and will not be allowed to come back 
Everything is ready for the biggest! 
dairy development the South has eve’ 
known.” 
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Hints to Wise Dairymen 
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| IN WHICH CLASS ARE YOU? 


I EAR Mr. Dairy Farmer:— 

In which of the two following 
classes do you attempt to work? 

1. Scrub Cow Class.—Feeding cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls with crabgrass 
hay and broomsedge pasture and produc- 
ing an average of about 2,000 pounds of 
milk and 105 pounds butterfat some 
years. 

2. Good Cow Class.—Feeding a bal- 
anced grain ration with legume hay and 
good pastures and producing an average 
of over 5,000 pounds milk and 250 pounds 
butterfat every year. 








Get in the second class described 
above. Get there this year by growing 
a balanced ration for the dairy cow :— 

12% bushels corn; 

13 bushels oats; 

3% sacks cottonseed meal; 

1 acre soybean hay; 

2 acres carpet, dallis, bermuda, lespedeza 
pasture; 

Grazing lots for fall and winter. 

CLAUDE ROTHELL, 

County Agent, Saluda County, N. C. 





| FALL FRESHENING 





pee is the best time to have the 
dairy cow freshen. Her annual pro- 
duction of milk and butterfat is increas- 
ed about 20 per cent above what she 
produces when freshening in spring. 

A study of over 10,000 cow-testing 
association records, as made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows that cows that freshen in 
the fall or early winter will, as a rule, 
give a larger flow of milk, produce more 
butterfat and yield larger returns over 
cost or milk production than cows that 
freshen in the spring or summer. So 
says R. E. Waters, extension dairy spe- 
cialist of South Carolina, who gives the 
following important facts in the case :— 


“Practically all the cows in South 
Carolina are kept on pasture during the 
summer and most of them freshen dur- 
ing the spring. During the early spring 
pastures, as a rule, contain plenty of 
feed and spring-freshened cows will give 
maximum milk flow. Then along in the 
summer the pastures dry up, and heat, 
mosquitoes, and flies make the cows un- 
comfortable; consequently the milk flow 
decreases materially and the cow goes 
dry early or gives very little milk dur- 
ing fall and wirfter. 

“Under ordinary dairy farm condi- 
tions the cow freshening in the fall will 
yield a normally good flow of milk 
throughout the fall and winter. Then 
when spring comes and she is turned to 
pasture, the grass stimulates her to ma- 
terially increased milk flow. In other 
words, fall freshening lengthens the lac- 
tation period, and gives a more uniform 
flow of milk throughout that lactation 
period. There are also other important 
advantages in fall freshening :— 

“1. It gives more uniform employment for 
farm help, in that during the summer months 
when most cows will be dry the farm labor 
can be used largely for raising the feed crops. 
_ “2. As a rule the price of dairy products 
is usually one-fourth to one-third higher dur- 
ing winter. 

“3. The calves born in the fall are easier to 
raise and less subject to various calf dis- 
eases Fall-born calves, fed for the first six 
months on whole milk or skimmilk, grain, 
and hay, are old enough in spring to take 
advantage of pasture, and are thus raised 
at less expense than spring-born calves, which 
must be fed milk during the summer and 
£rain the following winter. 

_ “4, The milk and cream can be delivered 
in better condition at less expense during the 
winter and early spring months.” 





COWS STARTED SCHOOLS 








exact—when the first free school in this 
commonwealth was founded by the dairy 
cow. It began with a bequest by Benja- 
min Symes, of Elizabeth City County. 
He ordered in his will that 200 acres of 
his land and his eight cows be set aside 
as an endowment for a free school for 
the county, profits from the sale of the 
milk and first increases of the herd to be 
used to build a schoolhouse, and future 
profits to be used to operate it. The 
school was successfully established ac- 
cording to his plan, and county records 
show that five years later the school had 
a herd of 40 cows.” 





FREE DAIRY BULLETINS 














T= dairy cow is responsible for the 

first free school in Virginia and 
America, according to T. J. Strauch, 
chief dairy inspector of the Richmond 
3ureau of Health who says :— 


“It was in 1642—February 12, to be 


JOLLOWING is a list of bulletins on 


dairy subjects issued by the State 
Extension Service and State Department 
of Agriculture in states indicated :— 
NORTH CAROLINA CIRCULARS AND 
FOLDERS 
Circulars— 
No. 99—Better Sires Make Bigger and Better 
Profits. 
No. 107—The Value of a Full Ration for the 
Dairy Cow. 
No. 128—Handling the Products of the Dairy 
Cow. 
Folders— 
No. 3—Milk for the Whole Family. 
No. 5—Cow Facts. 
No. 13—High Grade Cream. 
SOUTH CAROLINA BULLETINS AND 
CIRCULARS 
Bulletins— 
54—Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle. 
62—Dairy Barn and Milk House Construction. 
63—Cream Production. 
78—Judging Dairy Cattle. 
67—Better Pastures for South Carolina. 
Circulars— 
38—Testing Dairy Products. 
Information Cards— 


23—Feeding Dairy Cattle. 
24—Feeding Dairy Calves. 
34—Home-Grown Feed Needed for Dairy Herds, 


VIRGINIA EXTENSION SERVICE 
BULLETINS 

66—Who’s Who Among Holstein Sires. 
69—Purebred Livestock in Virginia. 
72—Twenty Lessons on Dairying. 
71—Great Sires of the Guernsey Breed. 

These bulletins are free to the citizens 
of the states in which they are published. 
In order to get them, send the following 
blank to your state agricultural college: 
WME tina oe wise aac Lo a was Saleen ane sacl aupenanne 


Gentlemen:—In accordance with the an- 
nouncement made in The Progressive Farm- 
er, I will thank you to send me the bulletins 
I have checked with an X-mark in the above 
list. Yours very truly, 





HOW MANY HAVE YOU 
READ? 


WAS looking over The Progressive 
Farmer and saw the list of books 
that children should read. I am a little 
boy eleven years old, and am in the sixth 
grade, and have read 26 of the books 
listed, and have read many books not 
listed. J. VAUGHN PARKER. 
Editor’s Note.—We hope many boys and 
girls and their parents will turn back to 
our March 5 issue and see how many of 
these books have been read in their homes. 


| McNARY-HAUGEN BILL VOTE 


HE following record shows how Sen- 

ators and Representatives from our 
territory voted on the McNary-Haugen 
bill :-— 




















NORTH CAROLINA 

Senators—For: Simmons. 
man, 

Representatives—For: Warren, Kerr, Ab- 
ernethy, Stedman, Lyon, Hammer. Against: 
Doughton, Bulwinkle, Weaver. Paired against: 
Pou. 


Against: Over- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Senators—For: Smith. Against: Blease. 
Representatives — For: McSwain, Gasque, 

Fulmer. Against: McMillan, Hare, Dominick, 
Stevenson. 
VIRGINIA 
Senators—Against: Glass. 
Swanson. 
Representatives—For: Harrison. Against: 
Bland, Deal, Montague, Drewry, Whitehead, 


Paired against: 





Woodrum, Moore, Peery, Tucker. 
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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high quality rubber 
—flexible, long-wearing. They 
have sturdy €ray soles. The 
uppers are either red or black. 

Made in knee to hip lengths 


ike this 


means extra wear 


in “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


T’S a real test for the quality of rubber 

in your boot! You can stretch a strip 
cut from the upper of any “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boot more than five times its own 
length. That means strength — long life 
where inferior boots give way. 


The gray sole is oversize, tough as a tire 
for wear. 


And the carcass is right. At every point in the 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot where wear is hardest 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of rubber and fabric 
reinforcements are anchored in. Here is a boot 
that is husky all through—and to spare. 

Seventy-five years’ experience in making water- 
proof footwear is back of ‘‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. They fit better, look 
better, wear better. Get a pair and notice 
the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 






“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your 
shoes. Its smooth rub- 
ber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Inred 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 





99 BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
Arctics Rubbers 
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IG BEN and the rest 
of the Westclox fam- 
ily have a new brother— 
his name is Ben Hur. 
You’ll like Ben Hur for 
his handsome design. He’s 
a steady, durable, faithful 
alarm clock. 
While his chief respon- 
sibility is getting you up 


Factory 








Westclox 
BenHur 





WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Peru, Illinois, In Canada Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


An Unusual Alarm 


in the morning, his good 
looks will grace any room 
in the house. 

The name ‘‘Westclox”’ 
on the dial is your assur- 
ance of good time-keep- 
ing. $2.50 with plain dial 
— $3.50 with luminous dial 
that tells time both night 
and day. 

















on Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Metal 

and Roll Roofing, Paints, ete. My Direct-From- “Qt 

Factory-Freight Paid will save you fully 4% the “{ 

usualcost. My low factory prices and high quality can’t be beat, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
See the money you can save. Over One 
Million satisfied customers. Everything 
guaranteed. We ship in 24 hours. Don’t buy 
until you get my Money Saving Catalog. 
(14) | THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 

Dept.5514 leveland, Ohio 








ts, Tri Bobs. ‘Smooth 
om b and Shears. 


; . 
Grade Sterling Barber it. Cu 
Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Barber 


ae o Money. ony Postman S19? ond cage. se 
eal return condition and purchase price 
ded. STERLING CO. Nit 100) BALTIMOR 
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IMAKE MONEY 
| Pulling stumps for yourself 
j and others w.th“Hercules™ 
j——the fastest, easiest op- 
jerating stump puller made. 
| Horse or hand power. Easy 


Cheapest Way 
to PullStumps 


rite Quick for Agent’s Offer 

= Big profits with easy work for you 

~ in my new special agent's offer. 

Also get my new big catalog—free. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 

1113 29th St. Centerville, fowa 


Men. Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
expert automobile mechan g.gnd gota 
trade with a real future. The cost to you 
structors--fine equipment--real shop work. 
No negroes ite at once for free catalog. 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn. 








tas train you to be an 
job for you, Learne 
is small. Expert tn- 
ou learn with tools. 





CAPMALIAALI SIMI 


Your local 


dealer can 


promptly get from a nearby 
CRANE branch any 


CRANE 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


plumbing fixtures, water 
system, or softeners. See him 
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The Progressive Farmer 


-UNDER THE 4-H FLAG 


By JOHN CASE 


Copyright by J. B. Lippincott Co, 


What Has Gone Before 


ROMISED much, the Bartons moved onto 
| the Jones farm, only to find it run down, 


the buildings dilapidated, and an air of 
mystery surrounding the whole place. Two 
tenant families had been forced to move. 


“Move or Die’’ had read an ominous sign on 
the barn door. 


But the Bartons set about to make the 
most of their lot. Real friends and neigh- 
bors they found in the O’Neals. In County 


Agent Ross Burton they found a man who 
was willing to help in every way he could to 
make their farm profitable, and ‘Squire” 
Jones, known as a hard master, promised to 
make needed improvements. 

“Bob” 
had 


Barton, almost before he knew it, 
become a club member and the ‘proud 
owner of and 10 pigs. Club work to 
the Bartons was something new but they 
found it the talk of all the boys and girls in 
Pleasant Ridge. County Agent Burton want- 
ed Bob in club work, too, because he found 
3ob could play baseball. An intense rivalry 
developed between Bob and Hal Carson for 
first base. Carson, sure of his position and 
with an air of superiority, kindled an almost 
instant dislike in Bob Barton. The feeling 
was not improved when he found Hal court- 
ing Katie O'Neal. 

The mystery surrounding the farm increas- 
ed when Ted Baldwin and Bob, while explor- 
ing at the back of the farm, were fired upon 
and a little later discovered shoeprints and 
giant bear tracks that disappeared at the 
base of a cliff. 


a sow 


Greatly to his surprise, “Bob” was elected 
president of their 4-H club, and through the 


efforts of Katie O’Neal! Katie was elected 
secretary. 
Carson won in the first tryout for the 


team. Through Katie’s urging, but unknown 
to Bob, John O'Neal, once a famous player 
himself, set out to coach the boy every af- 
ternoon that Bob could spare. 


Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER X 
Bob Fights to Win 
iW THE earlier months had been busy 
ones, late spring and summer brought 
multiplicity of duties. Never had the 
3artons attempted so ambitious farming 
operations, and Father Barton was quite 
bewildered with the demands upon time 


and strength. The stand of corn was 
remarkable, and never before had Bob 
Sarton driven a cultivator where loam 


rolled like a black ribbon from shining 
shovels. With two teams constantly in 
the field it would not have been difficult 
to cultivate the crop properly, but Brad- 
ley Barton found the work as distasteful 
when he was tilling sterile ground. 
The soil of the Jones place was no more 
fertile than his excuses to “tinker ‘round.”’ 
Moreover, the club and community or- 
chestra was flourishing, and the senior 
Barton had finally begun to place upon 
paper the bits of melody which came to 
him. He had composed a march dedi- 
cated to the 4-H clubs, “Hearts and 
Hands,” which made stirring appeal. 
Now he was at work on an overture, 
“Plantation Days.” Into the old-time 
melodies Barton was weaving strange new 
measures of his own. 


as 


Recognizing genius, Bradley Barton's 
neighbors were tolerant. But on the days 
when young Bob, held by the magic of 
his father’s violin, neglected work, their 
tongues wagged. It was a sore trial to 
John O'Neal, who was. self-appointed 
champion of the newcomers. Commend- 
ing the grim determination with which 
Bob stuck to his baseball improvement 
plans, O'Neal could not understand why 
man or boy could not thrill as well to 
the beauty of a growing field, recognizing 
in it, too, his handiwork. Then at height 
of the season, where every hour’s work 
might well mean life or death to the 
growing corn, Bob came to the O'Neal 


home with an amazing proposition. 
Vy JE ALWAYS have a little play 
spell along about this time,” Bob 
had said. “This year dad wants to drive 
back to the old home. Mother is home- 
sick for her kinsfolk. We'll be gone 
about a week. Ted has promised to look 
after my hogs and the teams. We want 
to know if you folks will look after the 
chickens and cows.” 
John O'Neal had been too disgusted to 
do more than grunt a “Sure, if you must 
we'll look after ‘em,” but not so 
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Katie. Her plain-spoken, “Bob, you 
should be ashamed of yourself, running 
off when your crop is suffering for culti 
vation. And our Pleasant Ridge com 
munity club meeting comes next week 
Have you forgotten that you are presi- 
dent?” 

But Bob had become familiar with 
Katie's sisterly scoldings and admonitions. 
“Why should I work myself to death?” 
he had demanded. “I’ve worked five hours 
this year where I worked one before. The 
corn is growing, isn’t it? Won't it keep 
on growing while I’m away? As to the 
club meeting, haven’t we a_vice-presi- 
dent? I didn’t ask for the job. I'm go 
ing on this trip, and that’s all there is to 
Say. 

“Quitter!” Katie had flared at him. 
“Quitter!” But if there was an uncom- 
fortable feeling that she was right, Bob 
gave no sign. Neglectful of his work, 
the young club president was busy in 
making preparations for the contemplated 
trip when Ross Burton came calling. 
Tactful and diplomatic, Burton made no 
allusion to neglected work nor betrayed 
wr of an impending disregard of 
duty. 


% INE field of corn, Bob,” observed 

the county agent as they walked 
down to the field. “Every hour’s cultiva- 
tion counts now. Got to do some hoeing, 
too. Those last tenants sure allowed the 
burrs to grow. You can just about finish 
this job in a week; then you for the hoe 
I’m proud of the job you're doing here, 
old ‘man.” 

Bob Barton squirmed uncomfortably, 
and his reply was almost inaudible as 
Burton asked him about the contest pigs. 
“Sleek as moles,” commented the agent 
admiringly, “and growing like weeds. By 
George, you'll have to enlarge that creep 
hole.” Burton laughed uproariously as 
one rotund porker, squeezing through to 
join his mates, stuck fast. 

“That’s ‘Stony,’ ”’ announced Bob. ‘“‘Oth- 
erwise Stonewall Jackson. He’s some 
pig.” 

“T'll say he’s some pig!’’ said Burton. 
‘“He’s a sure-fire prize winner if you can 
keep him doing as well until state fair 


time. What you got in the self-feeder, 
Bob?” 

“Corn, ground oats, shorts, tankage, 
and a little oilmeal,’ answered Bob. 
“There’s some mineral mixture in that 


box, too. We are giving ‘em all the skim 
milk we can spare. Never fed anything 
to hogs before but watersand corn,” and 
Bob laughed a bit sheepishly. “This ration 
is exactly what the state leader recom- 
mended. I'll say that this club work is 
opening my eyes and dad’s too.” 


“Atta boy!” applauded the farm agent, 
“Atta boy! It’s going to take a lot of 
corn to feed this bunch out, but you'll 
have it if you keep on as well as you've 
begun. A sure ton-litter here, Bob. The 
big thrill is going to come when you 
make your final report. By the way,” 
3urton concluded, “do you realize that 
you are responsible for the success or 
failure of a lot of others as well as your- 
self ?” 

“What do you mean?” 
“T'm all alone here. 
do with anyone else.” 

“Get that out of your head, old man,” 
said Ross Burton as he gripped his young 
friend’s shoulder in a clasp that thrilled 
“You have been entrusted with the re 
sponsibility of leadership. Every boy and 
girl in your Pleasant Ridge club has a 
right to demand that you do your best. 
It is not enough that you preside at meet- 
ings, take part in games, and preach loy- 
alty. You must provide example and in- 
spiration, especially to the younger boys. 


Bob queried. 
I haven’t a thing to 


is HERE isn’t much romance or adven- 

ture about pig feeding,” went on 
Burton, “when it becomes just a job. 
That's why hundreds of boys and girls 
enroll, tire of their work, and quit. It’s 
up to fellows like me and you to show 
’em that pork production or any other 
phase of our work is just a means to an 
end. That’s building better citizenship 


Good training, right thinking, loyalty, and 
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idealism is what counts. Unselfishness, 
too. 

“Why,” and Burton smashed a fist into 
his palm for emphasis, “Katie O’Neal 
had every reason to aspire to the presi- 
dency of your club. She’d been a leader 
last year and inspired her mates, so that 
100 per cent of ’em finished the job. 
And Ted Baldwin had been a star on the 
baseball team. He’s captain now, but he 
didn’t expect it when with Katie he plot- 
ted and planned to make you, a new 
friend, your club president. There’s 
something finer and far more important 
about club work, Bob, than just going 
through the motions, keeping records and 
turning in reports. Every boy and girl, 
especially the leaders, owe their last ounce 
of loyalty. This may sound like preach- 
ing, Bob, but club work gets hold of me. 
You can’t evade responsibility. 

“Then there’s the question of loyalty 
to the farm itself,’ Burton concluded. 
“Ever think of that? You owe it to old 
Mother Earth to help her serve you to the 
best of her ability. You'd despise a quit- 
ter on your baseball team, Bob; a fellow 
who'd back off from the spikes or refuse 
to go up against hard knocks. Deep in her 
heart Mother Earth must despise the man 
or boy who lays down on his job. And 
she has her own way of punishing.” 


OB Barton had stood with downcast 

eyes, a flush staining his cheeks and 
mantling to his brow. But now he turned 
and faced the older man, and in his eyes 
was the same expression that had come 
when he took up the hard grind of base- 
ball training. ‘You've given me some- 
thing to think about, Mr. Burton,” said 
Bob, “something that I don’t think I shall 
forget. No boy or girl on my club is go- 
ing to have a chance to feel ashamed of 
me, and I’ll do my best to have ’em go 
through with their work. As for ‘Old 
Ma,’” and now Bob’s grin was boyish 
and his tone light, “the old girl is going 
to get mighty weary of me tickling her 
face. They tell me this farm has had 
60-bushel corn yields. Watch me go ’em 
10 better if the season stays favorable.” 

“Atta boy!” again applauded the county 
club leader. “My guess is that there will 
be two winners on this farm, Robert Bar- 
ton and Stonewall Jackson. By the way,” 
and there was a twinkle in Burton’s eye, 
“I’m going to play first base on the Dad’s 
team when they play you lads 4-H club 
day next week. A little bird tells me 
that I may have real competition as a 
star first baseman. So long, Bob, keep 
up the good work.” 

“Who’s been telling you things?” de- 
manded Bob, but the agent only smiled 
mockingly and went on his way. He was 
whistling blithely as he passed the O’Neal 
home. Whatever code message there might 
be in the wave of a hand we do not 
know, but a happy smile wreathed the 
lips of Katie O’Neal as she joined her 
mother in the kitchen. 


si OB’S not going to leave,” was the 
information Katie imparted. 


_ “Has he told you so?” Mother O’Neal 
inquired. “I thought they were leaving 
tomorrow.” 

“Maybe so, but not Bob,” was Katie’s 
comeback, and she proved a true prophet. 
In halting, boyish speech, Bob Barton had 
passed on to his father the things that 
Burton had told him. The older man lis- 
tened in silence, Mother Barton sitting 
quietly by. 

“It’s all true, son,” Bradley Barton had 
admitted, “but never before has it been 
brought home to me. “I’ve never been a 
leader,” and there was a note of pathos 
in Barton’s voice, “and I reckon God Al- 
mighty doesn’t intend me to be one, ex- 
cept as I may be His instrument with a 
violin. But you have been honored, and 
we are proud of you. Give the best that 
is in you, son. We'll call off that trip; 
it wouldn’t do to leave you here alone.” 

“That was a strange conceit of Mr. 
Burton’s about Mother Earth,” said 
Mother Barton thoughtfully. “But it is 
true, too. If Mother Earth has not paid 
us dividends, perhaps we have overdrawn 
on her bank of tolerance. This may be 
her year to pay back.” 


aa field of ours is going to be a 


glorious sight when the ears set 
on,” spoke up Bradley Barton, “and even 
now the rustle of leaves seems to tell a 
story. Here’s what it will say to us 
when work is done.” Bow swept across 
strings, and Bob could hear the sighing 





of wind, the vibrant murmur of strong 
stalks deep-rooted to withstand blasts. 
“Spirit of the Corn,’” announced Father 
Barton. “It’s time that someone wrote 
an anthem to the King of Crops. Now 
when I get around to it—— But first I’m 
going to help you ‘make the crop.’ We'll 
get into the fields tomorrow with two 
cultivators.” 

As they went down the rows side by 
side the day following Burton’s visit it 
seemed there was a new spirit of com- 
radeship between son and father. Brad- 
ley Barton had put his new-found inter- 
est into words, as together they had har- 
negsed teams and wheeled into action. 

“I’ve heard a lot about what a son 
owes to his father,” observed Barton, 
“but I’m just beginning to be taught 
through this chub work what a father 
owes to his son. Reckon if what Mr. 
Burton has to say about your owing loy- 
alty to the club is true, it applies also to 
me. Fight to win, Bob, and I'll fight with 
you.” With new determination and new 
respect for his father, Bob took up the 
grind again. Unconsciously the entire 
family began to measure the standard of 
home and farm achievement by the high 
mark demanded in completion of club 
projects. While Bradley Barton still 
lapsed into hours of idleness when his 
violin called, the burden of overwork was 
lifted from young shoulders, and Bob 
could find time for play without real 
neglect of farm or club activities. Ross 
Burton had accomplished far more on 
that day than he had set out to do. 


(Continued next week) 


The McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
AND CROP PRICES 


HERE are strange contradictions fn 

the President’s veto message. At one 
point he denounces the McNary-Haugen 
bill because it will not increase the price 
of farm products, and at another point 
he sheds a tear for the increased price it 
will cause the consumer to pay for food. 
Anyone with an elementary knowledge of 
economics knows that if it will not in- 
crease the price of farm products, it can- 
not increase the price of food to the con- 
sumer and also that if it does increase 
the price of food, it will result in higher 
prices to farmers for their products. 


That the McNary-Haugen bill would 
increase the price of food to the con- 
sumer has been the pet theory and favor- 
ite worry of Secretary Mellon, and is 
echoed here and there in the veto mes- 
sage. This is very likely true, at least to 
a limited degree. If that is a valid argu- 
ment against the bill, it is also equally 
valid as a reason why the protective tariff 
should be abandoned. Here we have the 
strange spectacle of President Coolidge 
and Secretary Mellon, the leading expon- 
ents in the, world of protective tariffs, 
denouncing a measure because it would 
do exactly for food producers what the 
tariff does for manufacturers. If their 
argument is sound as against the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, it is just as sound as 


against the tariff. WM. H. SETTLE, 


President, Indiana Farm Bureau. 
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“IT bet Pug he had eggs for breakfast 
because I saw some on his chin, but I 
was wrong. He got it om there yester- 
day morning.” 
“If I was a parent an’ had a little 
boy, I’d let him decide what his stomach 
wanted put in it.” 


This is NO year 


to take CHANCES 
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HAT are you going to get out of your 

1927 cotton crop? That is the impor- 
tant thing just now and so much depends 
on the answer that you cannot afford to take 
chances. Stick to the tried and true methods 
and you are bound to win out. 


Again in 1926, as in previous years, Nitrate 
of Soda has been the big factor in growing 
profitable cotton. Prize winners in all state 
cotton contests made heavy applications of 
Nitrate of Soda to their prize crops and it 
paid them well. They grew their cotton for 
6 to 7 cents a pound and made a profit, 
while the average grower lost money. _ 


NITRATE 


of SODA 


2s A PROVED winner 


These folks grew profitable cotton with Nitrate 


of Soda. So can you! 


In the seven states holding state-wide contests 
prize winners relied on Nitrate of Soda to produce 
their crops and their cotton cost them only 6% 
cents a pound to produce. 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

G. T. Swearingen won Ist prize. He made 
1,044 lbs. of lint per acre. 
B. R. Smith won 2nd prize. He made 
1,019 lbs. of lint per acre. 

IN GEORGIA 
H. M. Cox won Ist prize. He made 4,914 
Ibs. of lint on 5 acres. 
Geo. W. Dozier won 2nd prize. He made 
4,432 lbs. of lint on 5 acres. 

IN MISSISSIPPI 

R. L. Matthews won Ist prize in the 
“Three Acre Better Cotton Production 
Contest.”” He made 13,265 Ibs. seed 
cotton. 
J. M. Fulgham won 2nd prize. He made 
11,493 Ibs. seed cotton. 
W. V. Cotten won 38rd prize. He made 
10,286 lbs. seed cotton. 


IN TENNESSEE 
Guy Harrell won Ist prize. He made 


| 4,180 lbs. of lint on 5 acres. 


E. M. Shelton won 2nd prize. He made 
3,626 Ibs. of lint on 5 acres, 
IN ARKANSAS 

Pierce Adams won Ist prize. He made 
2,450 Ibs. lint cotton on 3 acres. Elstner 
Beall was Ist in 1924 and 1925 and aver- 
aged 134 bales per acre. In 1926 cyclone 
destroyed his crop. 


IN LOUISIANA 
C. T. Connella won Ist prize. He made 6 
big bales on 5 acres. 


IN TEXAS 
G. Mont Adams won $2,500 in prizes. He 
grew 1134 bales on 5 acres. 
Mrs. John W. McFarlane won Ist crop 
record prize. She made 10 bales on 5 aeres. 
Miss Elga Daniels was first among all the 
Club boys and girls. She made 214 bales 
on one acre. 
Everyone of these people used Nitrate of 
Soda and regularly depend upon it! 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
On 18 North Carolina Farms where dem- 
onstrations were carried on in cooper- 
ation with County Agents the average in- 
crease per acre in seed cotton was 374 
Ibs. from the use of Nitrate of Soda. 


IN ALABAMA 

No state-wide contest was held but the 
official recommendation—the ‘Auburn 
Method’’—calls for 200 lbs. of Nitrate of 
Soda per acre, 50 lbs. at planting and 150 
Ibs. as side-dressing, together with 400 
Ibs. acid phosphate and 50 to 100 lbs. 
potash at planting. 

Following this method, 1071 Alabama 
Club Boys on 1071 aeres made 1071 bales 
of cotton. 


We would like to send you our new pamphlet, ‘“‘How to Make Cotton 
Pay in 1927” and others. Cut out this bracketed coupon, write your 
address in the margin below and mail to our nearest office. 


Chilean Nitrate of Sadi 





Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York 


Raleigh, N.C. Orlando, Fla. New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbia, §.C. Montgomery, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DOUBLE 
ACTING 


Calumet is a double acting baking powder. 
It contains two leavening units—one begins 
to work when the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven, then both 


units work together. It is a perfected leav- 
ener that gives you positive bake day protection. 
Try it. You’ll find that no other leavener can take 
the place of Calumet in economy or in the purity 
and deliciousness of the bakings it produces. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 











SALES 2%, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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FEED TABLE 
(as shown) 





Also the nationally sold special Fordson Baler. 
SWAYNE ROBINSON & CO., 250Main St., Richmond, Ind. 









IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 










WITTE 


ENGINES 


200,000 in daily 
world-wide use. 


DIRECT From Factory—Wholesale Prices—Easy 
Terms—No Interest. 57 years proves WITTE 
most durable, economical — burns almost any 
kind of fuel — Semi-Steel Construction — Valve- 
in-Head Motor—WICO Magneto—THROTTLING 
GOVERNOR — LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 
FRE CATALOG Describes New 
Improvements, New Low Prices 

and Long Terms. Also Log Saws and Pumpers, 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

2351 Witte Buiiding, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2351 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2351 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 















EN toone,the most success- 
ful people you know are 
those who enjoy radiant health. 
You'll find they do not neglect 
seemingly trivial ailments. 























You too, should take heed at 
the first sign of constipation— 
it is the most frequent cause 
of ill health! 


































BY Mover Kooks 


at a sickroom door 


Take Feen-a-mint, the Chew- 
ing Laxative. You chewit like 
gum. No taste but the tasty 
mint flavor. The medicamentit 
contains will correct constipa- 
tion without inconvenience! 


Keep a box in the house. It is 
an inexpensive precaution. 
They’re on sale at all druggists. 


Feen:a-mint 


‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 








The Progressive Farmer 


North Carolina Farm News 


New Legislation Affecting Farmers 


JYASSAGE of the act providing $3,250,- 
000 as an equalization fund for 
schools is one of the most valuable pieces 
of legislation for farmers enacted by 
the General Assembly 
of 1927. This fund had 
only $1,500,000 during 
the last biennium, and 
the present act gives 
twice that amount. Pas- 
sage of this act will re- 





| lieve to some extent the burden of school 
| taxation on land, as the rate cannot here- 


after exceed 40 cents on the $100. In 
some counties it has exceeded $1. The 
Legislature also authorized $2,500,000 
more for the fund enabling counties to 
borrow money to build schools. 

* k * 

Representative John S. Watkins, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, points out that there was little 
legislation either for or against the agri- 
cultural interests of the state. One note- 
worthy act donates 200 acres of state- 
owned land near Raleigh for a State 
Fair, if the City of Raleigh and the State 
Agricultural Society provide $200,000 for 
the erection of permanent buildings. 

The bill to require lights on “horse- 
drawn vehicles traveling state roads af- 
ter dark would work no hardship on the 
farmer, in the opinion of Mr. Watkins. 
It is a safeguard instead, because with the 
speed limit on state highways now raised 
to 45 miles per hour, the owner of the 
wagon and buggy needs such protection. 
This statute becomes operative in July, 
1927, and makes it a misdemeanor to 
drive vehicles along the highway without 
a light or a reflector. Violations go to 
the magistrate’s court and the minimum 
punishment is 20 days on the roads or a 
$50 fine. 

The registration date for automobile 
licenses was changed from July 1 to Jan- 
uary 1. 

To take care of handling charges, the 
Legislature allowed a higher rate of in- 
terest for agricultural loans through the 
Intermediate Credit Banks or agricul- 
tural credit corporations. The increased 
rate will prevent the corporations can- 
celling many loans in North Carolina 
and will enable these organizations to ex- 
tend their credit facilities to dairymen 
and others not now benefited. 

x * * 


Chairman D. A. McDonald of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture was most 
anxious to have a_ branch ,experiment 
station in the Sandhills, declaring that 
the peach growers there had lost too 
much money trying to grow peaches with- 
out any established facts to aid them. 

fk 

Commissioner of Agriculture William 
A, Graham supported the act requiring 
an inspection and analysis of insecticides 
and fungicides sold in the state. A small 
tax will be put on the spray materials 
to pay the cost of inspection and analysis 
and this will insure purer materials. 

The bill to establish test farms or 
branch stations in the Sandhills and the 
Albemarle section also met with Mr. 


Graham's favor. He said, however, that 
the Board of Agriculture has no monies 
with which to buy the farms at this time 
and that the amount necessary should 
have been appropriated outright. 

x * * 

“The Assembly continued our appro- 
priation of $175,000 for extension work 
to offset the Federal appropriations,” says 
Dean I. O. Schaub. “We would have 
liked a small increase so that we could 
have expanded our service according to 
the many calls being made, but it ap- 
peared that this was impossible. 

“The statewide game bill providing for 
the protection and conservation of wild 
life is a good law and will prove of value 
to our farmers later. The law permit- 
ting the State Highway Commission to 
have $30,000,000 additional funds will help 
farmers in that $12,000,000 is to repay 
counties which have loaned money to the 
commission. This repayment will lighten 


the tax.” 
* * * 


Passage of the Smoky Mountain Nat- 
ional Park bill was welcomed by farmers 
in Western North Carolina as was the 
bill to establish a bridge over the Cape 
Fear River at Wilmington. Two million 
dollars in bonds was authorized for the 
national park and this amount will help 
provide 520,000 acres of land in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. To build the 
Cape Fear bridge an issue of $1,250,000 
in serial bonds was authorized. 








THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 











RESIDENT Coolidge’s veto message 

on farm relief, though sent to Con 
gress was really an appeal to the unin- 
formed farmer. It is made up of broad 
side assertions, every one of which has 
been successfully answered and refuted 
on the floors of Congress. Statesman 
ship is at a low ebb when it appeals to 
ignorance on any proposition. Our 
farmers must get their side of this con- 
troversy either from the farm papers or 
from the Congressional Record. Far too 
many secular papers belittle the move- 
ment either for partisan or personal rea- 
sons. 

The claim is made that the McNary- 
Haugen bill was unconstitutional. Why, 
then, did the President not pass it on to 
the Supreme Court for its judgment? 
Why let himself and his Attorney-Gen 
eral, both from New England, take on 
the functions of the Supreme Court? 

He says it creates a subsidy to the for- 
eign producer or consumer which would 
react against the American farmer. It 
was stated on the floor of Congress that 
57 American corporations now sell manu 
factured products, including all kinds of 
farm machinery, to the foreign markets 
much cheaper than at home. Does not this 
look like a subsidy to the foreign farmer? 

: WM. A. PARKER 

Bedford County, Va. 
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i YOU buy a bad thing vou will soon 


Proverbs of Ireland 


buy again 





CLUB MEMBERS EXHIBITING 


THEIR DAIRY CALVES AT 






IREDELL CLUB FAIK 


Sam Ediston, prize winner, is at the head of the line. Who can estimate the value of such 
a work to the future dairy industry of the South? 
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BUILD 
BURNABLE 
BARNS? 


Burnable buildings are a 
needless risk — needless 
because Concrete cannot 
burn. 











Build Your New 
Barn of Concrete 
—Plans Are Free 


Blueprints for building 
all farm structures safe 
against fire are yours for 
the asking. 











“Plans for Concrete Farm 
Buildings,’’ 48 pages, is 
free. Ask for your copy. 








PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Anational organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


CHICAGO 









Concrete for Permanence 
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Unbelievable 
4 Just think—less than 75c for these 
beautiful dresses—REAL DRESSES 
—not aprons. This is our way of mak- 
ing customers. See this wantasent 
pen tae and ay A will order other bar- 
s from our FREE ce eanens CAT- 
oa. Fast color LINENE dress in 


¥": popular tupedo style with | 
la ess anes Fone trimmi ning 
dress nttractivel f 
made made with 


Rated os af ard Pe ular Deter Pan bee 
Assented este orn. Spee 3 o AO oa A marv 


NOW. 
SEND NO MONEY 22 Siler pov ae 


man only fg. 48 Sond a few cents delivers, charges, 
53 $1.98. Money back 


sires 47 
|. 97-C-702_ [ate tly 
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FEEDING THE DAIRY COW 


N ORDER for our 
proper growth and produce milk and 
cream at a profit, we must grow sutfh 
cient quantities of the right kind of feeds 
on our farms to take care of all the cows 
we expect to keep. If we cannot do this 
or will not do it, it will be much more 
profitable to sell off the present cows in 
the herd until we get down to the num- 
ber which can beewell fed and taken care 
of.” There is no profit to be made in the 
dairy business if all the feed has to be 
purchased—unless the price received for 
the milk or cream is very high as is the 
case on some specialized markets. 














cows to attain 


Corn silage is one of the best and also 


| one of the most economical feeds we have, 


| furnishing succulent palatable feed with- 

| out any waste. It is hardly practicable, 
however, to attempt to build a silo and 
fill it unless 10 cows or their equivalent 
are to be kept—a fact which places the 
owner of a few cows at a disadvantage. 
Fodder is a fair grade of rough feed if 
cut at the proper time, but there is a lot 
of waste in handling the corn crop in 
this manner. 


The most important and essential of all 
cow feeds fortunately can be grown on 
every farm: (1) legume hays for the 
winter and (2) good pastures with clover 
mixtures for the summer. 


Pasture has always been the ideal nat- 
ural feed for the cow, but so often the 
word “pasture” is used to designate a 
| bare pine field with only a few weeds 
|and blades of grass upon which only 
goats could exist. If maximum benefits 
are to be expected from the pastures, 
they will have to be improved with clover 
and grass mixtures so that the cows can 
get a full feed from them. Sweet clover 
is fast becoming a leading pasture crop 
where there is plenty of lime in the land. 
| As a soil improver and dairy pasture 
crop, it has no equal; hence, its great 
value. To dairy without good pasture is 
like trying to run uphill—it’s hard. 





Grow at least one ton of good legume 
hay for each cow or the equivalent to 
one cow, that you expect to keep during 
| the winter. 

Cowpea, soybean, clover, and alfalfa 
are the best and perhaps the most com- 
monly grown in most sections, and while 
there are many different opinions regard- 
ing the relative value of each as a cow 
feed, it will be found that there is not a 
great difference in the food value. The 
important point to be remembered is the 
fact that on the average, the Jeaves of 
these different legumes contain nine times 
as much protein as the stems which is 
the reason why every care should be 
taken in curing and handling the hay 
crops to keep the leaves on them. 


In addition to pasture in the summer 
and silage and legume hays in the win- 
ter, a grain mixture of equal parts of 
corn, oats, bran, and cottonseed meal 
should be fed at the rate of one pound 
of grain to three or four pounds of av- 
erage milk produced. 

Do not expect vour 
milk in quantities at profit if roughage 
is the only feed given them. 
GEORGE H. COREY, Jr., 

i es | 


cows to produce 


and pasture 


Asst. Animal Husbandman, 





PEACH CROP HARD HIT 














Say ont of the peach crop?” has 
heen the inquiry among growers 


and others 


interested during the past 
two weeks. From the best information 
received at the time this item was writ 
ten, it appears that the late crop or 
the Elbertas are about a total loss. Pre 
dictions made by those who have studied 
the situation are that not over 30 per 
cent of a crop will be made. It appears 
now that some of the early varieties will 
come through without a total loss. Late 
peaches always bloom earliest and these 
were hardest hit by the freeze and snow 
of March 2 
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Protein requirements vary, according to the quality 
and type of hay, other roughage, or pasture that are 
available. No single feed can meet all conditions, 
everywhere! That’s why Quaker offers you a complete 
line of feeds—to give you exactly the combination 
that will return most profit. 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal 
grain ration for cows receiving timothy 
hay, grass hays, straws, corn and clover, 
or poorer grades of clover. 





Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly 
meets the need of those herds receiving 
poor alfalfa hay, fair clover hay, or real 
choice mixed clover-and-grass hay. 





Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior 
when cows are receiving choice clover 
hay, good alfalfa hay, or an excellent 
grade of fine mixed grass-and-clover hay; 
a good ration for dry stock and for young 
growing stock. 





Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed has a real place with dairy- 
men when the herdis receiving liberal quantitiesof choice alfalfa 
hay. It combines beautifully with any Quaker high protein 
feed. For all stock—dry stock, horses, swine, sheep or steers. 


All of these feeds contain molasses 
in dried form and are rich in the min- 
erals cows must have to make milk. 


Send for the free book, “‘The Dairy Herd.” This tells you just 
how to meet the peculiar conditions of your farm with 
Quaker Feeds. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


371 


Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations Pig-N-Hog Sugared Green Cros@ 
Poultry Feeds 16%-20%-24% Meal Schumacher Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 

















DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Dept 1l5 | 
For Catalog and free | 
>a 4 
a 44a, booklet on ; Za Money back if not satisfied. 
Pa 6 ~~ f) Made of California Red- 
“Butter Milk Making” wood, covered with galva- 








nized Iron, double w 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 





- of Rockies water heat, copper tanks. Order 
EGG 12 Doz. Size 75c each from this ad — you take no risk. 
nas ” 60c each Shipped set up — ready to run. oney back if not 

CRATES 3; “oe 50c each pleased, or write for FREE catalog. 
; Plus Parcel Post) 140 Ege——$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder,$19.60 
(Plas Paces’ Fat 260 Egg—$23.50; with Hot Water Brooder,$32.50 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 140 Egg—with 2 


ATLANTA, GA. 






















space between, built tolast 
for years; deep chick nursery, hot 





00 Chick Canopy Breoder, $23.85 
260 Ege—with 300 Chick po nd Brooder, $33.50 
520 Egg——$47.00; with 500 Chick Canopy Breeder $58.50 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 73, Racine Wis. 


ls, air 









Soak % box (1 envelope) CHALMERS’ 
: GELATINE in % cup water, scald 1 qt. 
To advertise our business, make new friends and Introduce our milk; thoroughly beat yolks of 4 eggs; 


new bargain catalogue of Elgin watanes we will send this elegant 
watch by mail post paid for ONLY $ 1.85 (saf 
eed). Dust proof case, stem win aL) F. em set, neweet style See. 
. & perfect timekeeper and full uaranteed 
years. Send this Sdvertisement to uswith 5 bs an watch wal M4 
sent at once by mail post paid, or send$3. 


e delivery guaran- 
gar, cook in double boiler 15 minutes; 





0 and we will send two 

watches. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refun Address 

CHICAGO WATCH AND DIAMOND co. 
4737 Broadway, Chicago, i. 








| Sanee stiff; set under ice.—Adv. 


SPANISH CREAM 


slowly add scalded milk, stir in 1 cup su- 


soaked Gelatine, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 tbsp 
whiskey or brandy flavor, and egg whites 


add 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 











this 
house- 


ONDAY, March 21,.— Make 
More Milk Week in your 


hold. Try a new recipe using milk each 
day and see if the family doesn’t decide 
that it wants every 

one again. 
* Tuesday, March 


22.—Milk is just as 
important to the 
vigor and resistance 
of the adult as it is 
to the development 
and growth of the 
child. Nutrition ex- 
perts recommend a 
quart of milk a day 
for every child and a pint for every adult. 

Wednesday, March 23—Even though 
the price is high'do not sell all the milk 
but keep plenty for home use. Fourteen 
cents’ worth of milk does the body more 
good than 14 cents spent on almost any 
other food. 


ae 


MRS. W. N. HU' 





Thursday, March 24.—li children do 
not like milk, give them ice cream, is 
the recommendation of experts on child 
feeding. Of 35,000 fifth grade children 
examined by the Child Health Associa- 
tion specialists, 42 per cent were receiv- 
ing less than a pint of milk a day, the 
minimum set for a child’s needs. Nearly 
one-fourth were receiving no milk at all. 
Friday, March 25.—There is 
variety of cream soups that 
never tire of them. Some of these are: 
cream of tomato, cream of pea, cream 
of celery, cream of asparagus, cream of 
spinach, and cream of lima bean. 


such a 
need 


one 


Saturday, March 26.—A certain res- 
taurant was made famous because of 
the delicious flavor imparted to the foods 
they served. When asked the reason for 
the wonderful flavor of their food, they 
replied: “We always cook with butter.” 

Sunday, March 27.—“The strength of 
a nation depends upon the health and 
strength of its individual members. It 
matters not how wealthy a nation may 
become, how large its cities, how vast its 
armies and navies, if the health of 
people is on the decline, it will rapidly 
perish and decay.”’—Benj. Disraeli, 
of England’s great prime ministers. 


COWS EARNED $406 


its 


one 











OW and again there is a fine man 
who is not fitted for farming. None 

of the family want to leave the farm be- 
cause they love it. Here is how one 
woman helped carry on toward that $500 
a year. f 
“Several years ago when our family 
consisted of husband, myself and two lit- 
tle children, thinking to better ourselves, 
we decided to leave the farm we were on 
and moved to a little town nearby. Some- 
how we did not have success at farming. 
My husband had had little experience in 


farming, being a mechanic by trade. He 
secured a position in the shops. 
“We possessed a young Jersey cow 


which was giving a very nice lot of milk. 
Also we had 30 hens and two fine roost- 
ers. Soon I got an inquiry from one of 
my neighbors wanting to buy milk. Af- 
terwards, I began selling milk regularly. 
Also I engaged all the butter we did not 
need, at from 30 to 40 cents per pound. 
“Seeing this was going to be a paying 
business we decided to buy another cow. 
I arranged with one of the hotels to fur- 
nish them sweet milk. The amount they 
wanted would take all of the morning’s 
milk save what we needed for our own 
use. The night milk was separated, the 
cream churned. and the butter molded one 


1 


small 
way, I had shipped some butter to friend 
in distant places via parcel post. I now 
had a number of pleased personal cus- 
tomers. The result was I almost doubled 
the price we would get at home. 


Before, in a 


pound to the cake. 


“T had splendid success with my chick- 
ens. I sold during the over 50 
settings of purebred Brown Leghorn egg: 
at $1.50 per setting (15). Also I hatched 
everal hundred baby chicks, part of 
which I sold at $15 per hundred. 


season 


“My total income over and above th: 
expenses for feed, supplies, was 
$406.20. We raised our meat and, as us 
ual, had our vegetable garden. This re- 
duced our living expenses greatly. My 
husband was making from $3 to $6 per 


etc., 


vealed that the milk furnished by the 
dairies was not fit for consumption and 
that the people were not drinking it. 
The town now buys its milk direct from 
the farmers, pasteurizes it in a plant in- 
stalled in a corner of the waterworks, 
and sells direct to the consumer, serving 
him with two daily deliveries. 





| NEW RECIPES | 


YRUNE and Cottage Cheese Sandwich Fill- 
} ing.—Wash, dry, and pit raw or steamed 
prunes; put through food chopper. To each 
cup of chopped prunes add % cup of cottage 
cheese and 1 tablespoon melted butter. Mix 
and spread on entire wheat or graham 
bread. 





well 


Apricot Custard Pudding.—Butter a baking 





























IS THERE ANYTHING EXCELS TIiE GORGEOUSNESS OF BLOOMING WIST# KIA? 


day. He determined at the beginning of 
the year to save at least a part of his 
wages, and was very successful in it. He 
saved during that year, after paying the 
expense bills for rent, food, clothing, etc., 
$550. Prosperity is coming this way. We 
see now an end to some of our hardships. 
And we are proudof our situation which 
was once not very promising.” 


Randolph County, Alaj MRS. M. C. 
| OVER THE FARM PHONE | 


Community Turns Milkman 
N ORDER to 


from 








the danger 
and to in- 
crease the consumption of milk, the city 
of Tarboro, N. C., bought itself a horse, 
wagon, and pasteurizing plant and turned 
milkman. In the past seven years this 
community of 4,500 people has increased 
its milk consumption from 100 to 500 
quarts daily. 


decrease 


milk-borne diseases 


In 1917, a survey of the county by the 
United States Public Health Service re- 


dish and spread a thick layer of drained cook- 
ed apricots on the bottom. Add 1 slice but- 
tered bread cut into small dice; beat 2 eggs, 


add cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, and 1% 
cups hot milk; pour over the other ingred'- 
ents. Bake in moderate oven until firm in 
center. 


Macaroni au Gratin.—Use % pound of mac- 


aroni, %4 cup grated yellow cheese, 1 cup 
white sauce, and % cup buttered crumbs 


Break the macaroni in inch pieces and cook 
n boiling, salted water until tender. Drain 
and place in a baking dish. Melt the cheese 


n the white sauce and pour over the maca- 
roni. Cover with the buttered crumbs and 
bake 15 minutes in a hot oven. 


Prune and Cottage Cheese Salad.—Remove 


pits from steamed, cold prunes. Fill with 
cottage cheese, place on lettuce leaves, and 
serve with thick mayonnaise dressing. 


Cream of Bean Soup.—Use 1 cup dried beans, 








pints cold water, 2 slices onion, 4 slices 
carrot, 1 cup cream or milk, 4 tablespoons 
butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon: salt, 
and % teaspoon pepper. Soak beans over 
night. In the morning drain and add cold 
water. Cook until soft, and rub through a 
sieve. Cut vegetables in smal! cubes, and 
cook 5 minutes in half the butter. Remove 
vegetables, add flour, salt, and pepper, and 
stir into boiling soup. Add cream, reheat, 
strain. and add remaining butter. 


Cheese Balls.—Use 2 cups hot mashed Irish 


potatoes, 1 egg, 1 cup grated yellow cheese, 
salt and paprika, and sifted bread crumbs. 
Combine the potato, cheese, and egg. Season 


to taste. Shape 
crumbs, and fry 


into balls, roll in 


in deep fat. 


bread 


Ivory Cream.—Use 34 tablespoon granulated 
gelatine, 1 tablespoon cold water, 2 table- 
spoons boiling water, % pint cream, 4 table 
spoons powdered sugar, and 1 tablespoon va 
nilla. Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve in 
water, and add sugar and 
Beat until mixture thickens slightly. 
mixture cream, beaten until stiff, 
until mixture is thick enough to 
shape. Mold and chill. 


MRS. JONES’ BEST FRIEND 


" OTHER, Mother, you'll have me 
in the poor house,” said Dad look- 

ing up from the bill he had just taken 
out of an envelope. “Did you realize that 
you were paying 20 cents a quart for 
milk and getting two quarts of it a 
day ?’’’ 

“Our cow won't be giving any milk 
for two weeks yet.” 

“Can’t we do without it until then?’ 

“But milk is so important for children. 
What we don’t spend on milk now we 
may have to spend on medicine later,” 
protested Mother. “And,” she continued, 
“T am willing to pay two or three cents 
more a quart because this milk that we’re 
getting is clean and rich.” 


boiling vanilla. 
Add to 
and beat 


hold its 











’ 


“Daddy,” said Alice, “don’t you know 
that Mother thinks it’s worth getting poor 
to have milk for our food?” 

Mother laughed. “If the buying of 
milk makes Daddy poor,” she laughed, 
“the drinking of it will make the family 
so full of health that as soon as you 
grow big you will make Daddy rich.” 


Dan. who always does the 


startling 
thing Suddenly broke into song, 


“If T had a cow that gave such milk, 


I’d dress it in the finest silk. 

I’d feed it on the best of hay, 
And milk it fifty times a day. 
Ha-ha-ha, you and me, 

Little brown jug how I love thee.” 


Everybody laughed and Mother said, 
“That’s all right, children, you can give 
milk a great deal of the credit for the 
wonderful health that everyone of us en- 
joys.” 

“I do believe,” said Alice, turning t 
Dad, “that Mother would give us milk to 
drink every meal and then use it in every 
food of every course of a long and elab 
orate dinner.” 

“Ah, Mother couldn’t 
uses for it,” Dan declared. 

“Ves, she could too,” said Alice with 
vehemence. 


find all those 


P 
“Bet you a pair of stockings,” said 

Dan. 
“Bet 

Alice. 


you a pair of socks,” answered 


“It’s up to you to settle this family 
feud,” Father remarked, looking at 
Mother and preparing to write a check 
for the milk bill. 


“Get your pencil and paper, someone,” 
said Mother. As Dan went over to the 
desk to get them, she remarked, “And 
why should I not use much milk when a 
woman’s chief concern in life is to keep 
her family healthy and keen of mind and 
body. To say nothing else, milk con 
tains all the known vitamines in varying 
quantities and these you know go a long 
way toward having good strong eves, 
stable nerves, strong bones and resistancé 
to every disease that comes along.” 


“Now take that, Dan,” said Alice. 


“Did you hear what Mother said about 
nerves? The reason that you always wear 
a grin is because Mother feeds you milk 
The stable cow makes stable nerves,” she 
laughed. 
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“And a_ beauteous skin and lovely 
curves,” rhymed Dan. 

“You certainly are right. For milk does 
make beauty too because it makes clear 
blood and therefore pink cheeks.” 
jected Daddy. 

“The pink of perfection, eh?” inter- 

“Here's my pencil,” said Dan. 

“Here they are,” said Mother. 

“Canape—cottage cheese with sour 
pickle and pimiento spread thinly on a 
square of bread and all toasted. 

“Soup—oyster soup, cream soup, or 
corn bisque. 

“Meat—creamed chicken or fish, milk 
stuffing, croquettes, chicken pie. 


“Gravy—milk gravy, cream gravy, or 
milk in which a slice of ham has been 
baked. 

“Vegetables—mashed potatoes, potatoes 
au gratin or in white sauce. Then such 
vegetables as onions in cream, carrots or 
peas in white sauce. Rice, you know, ab- 
sorbs five times its weight in milk. 

Salads—There is curd cheese com- 
bined with apple, nuts, raisins, celery, 
cucumber, tomatoes, or squares of lemon 
gelatine. You like that salad with little 
squares of store cheese, raisins and pecans 
soaked in French dressing and put on let- 
tuce. 

“Salad dressings—There’s boiled dress- 
ing, sour cream dressing, any of half a 
dozen sweet cream dressings, fruit salad 
dressing. 

“Breads—Nearly all hot breads have 
milk in them. So it is with light bread. 
spoon bread, batter cakes, salad sticks, or 
cheese straws. It’s indispensable in the 
fancy breads such as Swedish tea ring or 
Cincinnati coffee ring. 

‘Cakes—Practically every cake has 
milk in it from cup cake to wedding cake. 

“Cookies—They have it too, from 
brownies to sponge drops. 


“ 


You all love custard pie to say 
nothing of chocolate, pumpkin, sweet po- 
tato, cocoanut, date or Devonshire pie. 





“Puddings—Of course they have milk. 
Everything from poor man’s pudding to 
St. James pudding and from bread pud- 
ding to raisin puff. Of course every cus- 
tard and every sponge pudding depends 
upon milk for its palatability. 

“Tces—”’ 

“T always thought cold victuals nice. 
My choice would be vanilla ice,” inter- 
rupted Dan. 

“Plain vanilla ice cream takes milk, so 
do the frozen puddings like Manhattan 
pudding or the fancier creams from an- 
gel parfait to orange delicious and nougat 
ice cream.” 

“What about that strawberry mousse, 
you make Mother?” 

“Tt takes cream and gelatine but not 
milk.” 

“Candies,” she continued, “some take 
milk. Chocolate peppermints, peanut 
fudge, double decker, and vanilla caramels 
for instance.” 

“Vou've forgotten something to drink, 
Mother,” said Daddy. 

“Beverages, oh, ves. Well, there’s, milk 
itself, hot and cold, cocoa and chocolate 
of course. Then cafe au lait and fruit 
punch with whipped cream.” 

“T win my stockings,” said Alice, jump- 
ing up and down and throwing her arms 
around her father’s neck in joy. 

“No, sir,” said Dan. “Mother hasn’t 
said anything about pickles yet. And 
what is home without a pickle?” 

Mother looked astonished and her face 
became thoughtful. She shook her head 
slowly and then with an eye on Alice, 
said, “Dan, I think you win your socks.” 

Editor’s Note.—We are very glad to 
supply the above recipes to anyone who 


cares for one or more of them and sends 
a stamp for reply 








Our Pattern Department 


























2770—Mens’ and Boys’ Shirt.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 
15, 1534, 16, 16%, 17, 1714, 18, 1814, and 


19 inches neck. The 15%-inch size 
requires 34 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 


2768—Girls’ Slip.—The pattern cuts in sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 15¢ yards of 40-inch material. 
Embroidery pattern 709 (blue) costs 

15 cents extra. 


2877—Tailored Junior Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material. 


2718—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 

















8 requires 17% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

2818—Youthful Lines.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re 
quires 2 yards of 54-inch material 

2922—For the Smart Matron.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and % inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 54 yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

2982—Bolero Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during ageing and summer. It contains embroidery designs 


and picture dressmaking lessons. Send 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


15 cents for your copy. Address Pattern 














Great ! 


And good raisins cost 
so little in this 
Sun-Maid bargain sack 


You can work wonders on simple everyday 
dishes with plump, meaty raisins. 
for instance. Children who ordinarily “don't 
like” cereals gobble them up when they 
hold raisins. Grown-ups find new interest 
in the regularly daily serving. It’s sur- 
prising 


Cereals, 


But you do need high quality raisins— 
clean, plump, full-flavored ones. That’s the 
kind you get in the Sun-Maid 4-tb. or 2-th 
“Market Day Special” bag at a surprisingly 
low price 


Sun-Maid packs only the finest raisins in 
the crop. Perfecting these for your use in 
cooking, it has equipment for profitably 
disposing of the rest. Its methods and 
equipment are exclusive; no one else has 
them 


So be sure you get the blue bag with the 
Sun-Maid girl on it. Ask your grocer for 
it. Tomorrow morning, see what a treat 
these raisins make of cereals 


Grown and packed by 


SUN-Maip Raisin Growers 


OF CALI? OC RN TA 


A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers 
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And (new size) 2 Ibs. 


A wonderful new kind 
of seedless raisins 
comes now in the red 
Sun-Maid carton. 
Plumper, more ten- 
der, they hold the 
fragrance and flavor 
of fresh grapes! Ask 
your grocer for Sun- 
Mard Nectars 








For seeded raisins 
that aren't sticky!— 
with all the flavor of 
the Muscat grape!— 
get Sun-Maid Puffed. 
In the blue Sun-Maid 


carton 





New invention now make'’s tron- 
ing easy in every home. Ends hot 
stove drudgery. Cuts ironing time 
in half. Saves steps. Costs one 
cent for 3 hours use. No attach- 
ments No. oords, | so tunes. Gives 


wets fast. Mrs. ~~ o Chie, 
sold 24 in few hours spare t 


oyer, 
well. ‘Work all or 
capital New plan. Simply take oe ve deliver and col 
lect. Commissions paid same Saou ee orders 
exolusive territory and FREE O IT Orren Write today 
THE AKRON Lamp ‘co. 133 ron St., AKRON, OHIO 


A. 2 IRON 








Pennsylvania, made ses, in one week. You can do as 
re time. No experience needed. No 


Send for 











i eatiahoceory costs $2.50. 
Strop FR 





We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial 
Fine Koren de 


Belle Ci 





STERLING CO 

















*| 95 Buys Champion 
[Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tanks, Self Regulating, 
Safety Lamps, Thermometer Chick Nursery 
Save Money—Order # ib 
80 Ees—$l 11.95; with BO Chick Sae$i8.95 a 
140 Egg— 13.95; with 140 Chick Size 19.95 | 





: with 230 Chick Size 29.95 7 
95; iw 400 Chick Size 48. m4 





























cxcept 400 
and 00 Sizes and i 
paid 
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o veer now or pak 33 as $5 
day forFree book** patching act: 
Ganowy Grooders Seiver ed. All fully ce bis 
an elivere u 
pA, Jim , Pres 
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ONE PENNY 


JUST send your name 
— cen $e 1 ot as ate wn these Ja 
dresses toyou. This is a won- fg 
gore opportunity. to get 2 dresses 
that can pe worn either for street or house wear, for 
yg tt by ad ka price. 
of oh linene with collar, front 
~ and ~~ AL et tabs of figured Dongette. 
— at each side of the om. se ver model. The 
dress is made of a guara fast color cotton 
erepe in eee small floral em It is trimmed with 
imitation crochet lace on collar, front of waist and 
et. Te! skirt is shirred across the front in a full 
uaran 


remarkable b: ins at the price we ask. Donot think 
they are a ause the price is 80 low. as they are 
worth B about ouble our price. COLOR’ 


linene 
drese comes in tan only; the other drees in blue 
figured designs, Sizes to fit misses 14, 16 and 18 yrs; 
women, 32 to bust. 
sust waite us a letter, and be sure to give size. 
n the two di have arrived, pay the postman 
$s ‘69 tor on. 'e have — the delivery charges. 
If they are not moeh b natiee S ou expected you can 
return them at our expe we will refund 5 your 
money. Could anything me be fi fairer? Order by No, 89. 











WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. F2039 CHICAGO 









































RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 








ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR PRICES 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Write for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 





























BIG DRY GOODS SALE 
9071 <2 ZF 






































A MESSAGE TO SCOUTS 


EORGE Young, Boy Scout conqueror 
of Catalina Channel sends this mes- 
sage to Scouts :— 

“Keep going, always! 
mother; she is a saint. Never touch 
tobacco or alcoholic drink. I pity, even 
if I do not blame, the boy who wastes 
his time on idle things no good. Develop 
both your mind and your body. The phy- 
sical self is a delicate machine, with you 
as its engineer. If you take care of your 
body it will serve you faithfully. This 
is your job. ‘Be prepared’ is the scout’s 
motto and I am telling the truth when I 
say it was this motto that helped me 
conquer the channel. All my good luck 
wishes to all Boy Scouts. Keep going— 
and never stop!” 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 


LL of us know the “redhead” but how 

many are acquainted with his rela- 
tives, the red-bellied, red-cockaded, hairy, 
and downy woodpeckers and the “yellow- 
hammer” or flicker? All of them are 
common in the South. Smallest of the 
family is the downy woodpecker. The 
picture looks just like him; the male also 
has a red patch on the top of his head. 











Revere your 














"EER 








Drawing by Louis Agassiz Puertes. 
Courtesy U. S. D. A, 


Winter, summer, spring, and fall he is 
busy in our orchards and forests, destroy- 
ing noxious insects. ‘‘To them more than 
to any other agency we owe the preserva- 
tion of timber from hordes of destructive 
insects,” says the Department of Agri- 
culture. With their strong beaks and long 
tongues, woodpeckers dig out insects that 
no other birds can reach. 

The hairy woodpecker is very much 
like the downy except that he is much 
larger. Scouts, try identifying these two 
species during the next week as a part of 
your degree work. 

(Note.—“‘Tell all the boys there are plenty 
of birds and for them to win them to their 
homes. Tell them to write to the Department 
of Agriculture and they can get all the help 
that is required,” writes a South Carolina boy. 
Two especially good Farmers’ Bulletins that 
may be obtained free by writing the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., are No. 
1456, “‘Homes for Birds,’’ and No. 1239, ‘‘Com- 
munity Bird Refuges.” 


| GRAND COUNCIL OR “BUST” 


T IS now high time we were at work 

on our degrees in earnest. Fellows, 
the seven degrees are not hard and it is 
a simple matter to pass them. Any scout 
who is interested enough can win the 
LSB. But, pals, it is very important that 
we pass them for we can then get into 
the Grand Council, which does the voting, 
and be “real” scouts. 

Big boy, if I were a tramp, I would do 
my best to get into the National Hobo 




















Association and be a “real” 
wouldn’t you? 


tramp, 


As scouts, are we doing everything we 
can to be “real,” live, peppy scouts? The 
writer admits that he is not and hereby 
promises to do better in the future. How 
many of you fellows will join with me 
in this? Get down that handbook, rub 
the dust off, and find out just what must 
be done. 

Realizing that we succeed better united, 
we have formed a Booster Club. Any 
fellow who has passed any of the de- 
grees, or won the LSO, or has won 25 
contributing points, can get in free. You 
fellows who have not won anything, get 
busy and pass the first degree and join. 
We will help you to win points by plac- 
ing your articles in the papers. Join and 
send us something to publish. 

GLEN T. HICKMAN LSB, LS6 (7) 

Hudson, N. C. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


“Between You and |” 


HE most common mistake I hear 

made in English is: “between you 
and I.” People who are careful enough 
to say, “This is I,” or “This is he,” will 
say, “between you and I.” 

The object of a preposition is in the 
objective case. It should be, “between 
you and me.” My parents say English is 
something absorbed by reading closely 
and by application. 

JOHNSON WYATT. 

Madison County, Ala. 











Uncle P. F. Says.—The use of “between 
you and is one of the most common 
mistakes we hear made, too. Once we 
said, ‘‘Me and you are going to do so and 
so,” and then having learned that we 
should say, “You and I are are going to 
do so and so,” we want to say “you and I,” 
no matter what the usage. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


HESE boys would like to hear from 
brother scouts :— 
Philip Deal, Jones, Va. 
James R. Harrison, Rt. 2, Box 25, Harrison- 
burg, N. C 
A. V. Richardson, LSD, LSO, Ashland, Ala. 
(Especially interested in hearing from scouts 
who are at work on merit badge tésts.) 
Julian Booker, Ralls, Texas. 


THE NORTH WIND 


OWN from the still white Arctic land 
Where the silent snow-clad forests 
stand; 
Comes the cold north wind in the dead of the 
night, 

The wind that brings the snow so white. 
There’s a white blanket of snow everywhere, 
The snowflakes are falling swift in the air. 

—Howard McKenzie LS4 (5). 

Gastonia, N. C. 


AROUND THE CAMPFIRE 


HE Lone Star Tribe voted unanimously 
iyo enter the current contest. ‘The fellow 
who makes the best showing in our tribe 
during the contest, will receive a Lone Scout 
pennant. The tribe has recently adopted a 
merit and demerit system which I hope will 
be very successful. One of the requirements 
is that a member must win 50 points during 
a six-months’ period to retain membership 
in the tribe. 

I believe that with the Tribe Guide plan 
recently adopted, local work in the L.S.A. 
will be placed upon a more efficient basis. 
—Harold Preece (4), Capitol Station, Austin, 
Texas. 



































“If all the scouts are getting as much out 
of your splendid organization as my 12-year- 
old boy, then indeed you have the right to 
be enthusiastic about the work you are do- 
ing. It fills all of his spare time with in- 
structive and helpful activity, keeping all 
of his spare time completely occupied with 
useful and worth while things that he loves 
to do.’”—E. R. Eastman, editor, American Ag- 


The Progressive Farmer 


riculturist, 481 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

“Say, you Lone Scouts, come on and join 

e ‘Hustling Mail Tribe’ and be a booster of 
the LSA. We can make it the largest mail 
tribe if we hustle and that is what we aim 
to do. If you want to join write me. A. V. 
Richardson, Ashland, Ala., is chief, and he 
will distribute the constitutions. The mem. 
bership fee is 15 cents and 5 cents a month, 
to be paid the first of each month.’’—Turner 
Foshee, LSD, Logansport, La. 

“Progressive Farmer Lone Scouts, atten 
tion! I hereby challenge any scout who has 
not won any merit badge to a race for the 
Eagle Scout rank, the winner to get a worth 
while prize. Who’s game? Yours for a lick 
ing.” —A. V. Richardson, LSD, Ashland, Ala. 

“T like the Lone Scouts fine and want to 
start degree work soon.”—Homer Phelps, Box 
77, Supply, N. C. 


“Please send me two copies of the consti- 
tution and five report cards as I wish to 
send im the report of our tribe for we are 
anxious to obtain our charter. The follow- 
ing are officers chosen: chief, Ray H. Mc- 
Laughlin, 14, Burnsville, N. C.; sachem, Bro- 
nos Sheppard, 16, Bald Creek, N. C.; scribe, 
Alden Robinson, 15, Bald Creek, N. C.; wam- 
pum bearer, Van Bennee, 11, Bald Creek, N. C. 
We are each very much interested in the 
LSA and mean to do our very best.’’—Ray 
H. McLaughlin (3). 

“Dear Scouts: In reading in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, I made up my mind to join 
the Lone Scouts and organize a tribe in this 
section and I want you all to help me. 1 
have gotten about a dozen boys to say they 
would join and I think it would be fine to 
have a tribe.’’—Douglas Holt, Fuquay Springs, 
N. C. 

“IT am sending you another application for 
membership in the Lone Scouts. Our tribe 
went on its first hike a few days ago and 
it was terrible the way they murdered what 
we had to eat. Can Lone Scouts earn merit 
badges and if so, how? Write soon.”—Thomas 
Robinson, Charlottesville, Va. Yes, every 
Lone Scout who has completed his Seventh 
Degree tests is eligible to pass merit badge 
tests, in the same way as all regular troop 
scouts. 





TRIBES’ CONTEST 


HREE North Carolina tribes, all 

with more than 100 points to their 
credit, seem to be running away ahead of 
the field in the tribe efficiency contest 
begun January 15. 











Standings of the tribes follow :— 


Wild Life Protectors, Hudson, N. C. .. i154 
Lone Wolk, Piney Creek, N.C. 20: ccccccecs t 


Wildcat. Pines Creel, I. Go osicices cceeccic t 
Flaming Arrow, Celeste, Texas .......... 0 
Tejas Indians, Rising Star, Texas ........ 0 
Lone Star, Amati, Texas: sc. sccrsccrvessecs 25 
ee. CR Bones cucniewceesneaciogs 46 


Cherokee Tribe, Machodoc, Va., just entered. 
+Reports being revised. Over 100 points. 
Come on, you other tribes, show your 

speed. 





RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


HY is a good cabbage the most ami- 
able of vegetables? 
2. Why is a clergyman’s horse like the king 
of England? 











3. What is the difference between a glass 
of water and a glass of soda? 


4. Why is a miser like a man with a short 
memory? 


5. What lives in winter, dies in summer? 
Answers will appear next week. 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S RIDDLES 


1. Because even though you load his back 
with silver, he will always reflect on you. 


The words quick and short. 
A daughter. 

Because it is in sheets. 

. Both are out of the head. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


n> wd 














A Miter Box 





Lumber—1 piece clear pine 74”x4 “x45” 
1 piece clear pine 74"x5}2"x22" 


STOCK BILL 
Pieces Finished dimensions Use 
DB BD PEE oc. ccccctsececcspeccecess Sides 
DAMIER acne ccc scarcernsoedersee Bottom 














" March 19, 1927 


D —not by Columbus, but by 


the Ford owner—a new way to 
save $25 or $30 on repair bills from 
| broken crankcase arms, by installing in 
his car a Pioneer Engine Support that 


costs only $300 


The Pioneer Engine Support keeps 
the crankcase in a tight grip that pre- 
vents crankcase arms from breaking, no 
matter how rough the roads; sets per- 
manently those already broken; lessens 
vibration, squeaks and rattles; keeps 
nuts, screws and rivets from loosening. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 





























Patented 
Dec. 30, 1919 














Engine 
Support 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 













yellow 
package 
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MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 








Algood old Friend 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around yourneck when 
you had a ccoldor asore throat? 


It worked, but my how it. burned 

and blistered! 
_ Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Keeping Baby’s Milk Sanitary 
Siew ERE are many things to be observed 


in order to produce safe and whole- 


some milk for the growing baby. We 
will mention some of the most impor- 
tant :-— 


1. Clean and 
Healthy Cow.—The 
first thing in milk 
sanitation is a clean 
and healthy cow. 
Cows should be free 
from _ tuberculosis, 
and it is extremely 
important that cows 
should be tested for 
this disease. Get in 
touch with your county agent and he will 
tell you how you can get this done. 

2. A Clean Stable—The cow must 
kept in a clean stable, where there is 
proper ventilation. Her bedding should 
be changed morning and evening, if pos- 
sible. The cow should be curried and 
brushed every day, and her bag and teats 
washed with clean water and thoroughly 
dried before each milking. 

3. The Milk Man.—I say “milk 
man” for this is a man’s job. The milk 
man should be well and healthy. His 
hands should be washed clean and dried 
before each milking. Diseases, especially 
those of a contagious nature, are often 
carried from milker to milk by unclean 
methods. The milker should have clean, 
white duck overalls, or at least a duck 
jacket to wear while milking. 

4. The Milk Bucket.— The milk 
bucket should be of a special design for 
this purpose, with a small opening to milk 
into. A clean sterile cloth should be 
stretched over the bucket to milk through. 
These cloths should be boiled and put 
away carefully after each milking. The 
cloths over the milk pail will keep hair 
and dust out of the milk. 

5. Cooling the Milk.—This is impor- 
tant. Just as soon as you are through 
milking, put the milk can containing the 
milk into cold water (preferably ice 
water) and keep it there until used. 


6. Clean Water.—Be sure that all 
given the cow to drink is safe, pure, and 
clean. Likewise, only clean water should 
be used for washing the milk utensils aad 
for washing off the cow. Milk buckets 
and other milk vessels should be boiled 
and sunned. 

Milk should never be given to a baby 
unless it is absolutely clean, fresh, and 
sweet, 





DR. REGISTER 


Health Facts Readers Want to 


Know 


RS. J. B. wants to know what makes 
blasting caps so dangerous. A 
neighbor’s hand was blown off by one. 


A blasting cap-is a copper shell about 
one-fourth inch in diameter and about an 
inch or two long and about half full of 
fulminate of mercury, a very sensitive 
and high-powered explosive. The explo- 
sion of a blasting cap is so quick that 
flying parts of the cap will imbed them- 
selves in iron a foot away. One cap will 
blow a child’s hands off. Something like 
500 children are injured and maimed each 
year in the United States by blasting 
caps. When blasting caps are used, each 
cap should be accounted for so that none 
are lost or left where children could get 
hold of them. 


Crye_ 


T= mortality of hogs affected with 

cholera is often 80 to 100 per cent in 
un-vaccinated herds. Vaccination is the 
only treatment of any value recognized 
by those engaged in the control of the 
disease, after the infection has reached a 
herd. 




















Sulphate of Ammonia 
for quick-acting nitrogen! 





















ODERN research has demonstrated that 
plants use nitrogen—the growth element 
—directly as ammonia and do not have to wait 
for nitrification, although nitrification may and 
usually does occur. 


The ammonia supplied to the soil by Sulphate 
of Ammonia is therefore immediately available 
as a plant food even before nitrification. 


There is no better or quicker-acting nitro- 
genous fertilizer than Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia, especially for fruit and vegetables 
where shipping quality and uniformity count 
forso much. The ammonia in Arcadian Sulphate 
is 25% per cent guaranteed. 

















Mail the coupon for our free booklets telling 
you how to use Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
on the crops you are most interested in. 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


THE BARRETT ComPpaANy, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Atlanta, Ga. Medina, Ohio. 
Montgomery, Ala. New York, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. 


Shreveport, La. Berkeley, Cal. 
Raleigh, N. C. Washington, D. C. 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 

Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 


| GODOGIRLIG AMOUORBOE BB so oink cave sas ceen cna oesveseincehnce¥¥0bscdicweden essen seenenere 
(Write name of crops on line above) 
| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


| Name 


TeCeePeEPCerererrrrrrererer rr Cree errr er erererrr rr rrr rr rrr rrr reer errr er Terre eT eT ee 
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Every Blast is a Dollar Mark 


Get some Hercules dynamite and drain 
your idle swamp land. You will put money 
into your pocket. 
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<4E%s 
Blasting is easy even if you have never ANA) 
done it before. Just sign the coupon below ie ae 
and get a copy of “Land Development With off We 
Hercules Dynamite.” It tells you all you yf GOK 
need to know to blast ditches, clear stump NOs $e 
land, subsoil, and plant trees with dynamite. RATS aA 






Sign the coupon for a free copy. 
HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
GNCORPORATED) 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Please send me, free, a copy of your booklet, “Land 
Development With Hercules Dynamite.” 
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Cotton Cost Comes Down 
As Yield Goes Up! 





YIELD PER ACRE LINT 





COST PER LB. 


200—300 Ibs. 11%4c $ 7.41 

400-500, 9c | 20.00 
— 600—700 | _ Te __ 40.00 
—« §00—up 6c 70.00 


PROFiT PER ACRE 








From results 1926 Georgia Cotton Contest 








Increase Your Yields With 
CALCIUM NITRATE 


(Nitrate of Lime) 


15% Nitrogen = 


18.2% Ammonia 


28% Lime (56% Limestone equivalent) 


CALCIUM NITRATE BASF. proved its value as the ideal 
nitrogen fertilizer with the splendid results that it secured for 
Southern farmers last year. Here are two of the many instances 
in which it increased yields and reduced production costs: 


MR. F. C. DANTZLER, of PARLERS, S. C., used 300 lbs. per 
acre 3-4-3 fertilizer and side-dressed the cotton with 100 pounds 
CALCIUM NITRATE “BASF” per acre. He harvested 1510 Ibs. 


seed cotton per acre. 


seed cotton or 930 lbs. lint cotton per acre. He used 700 Ibs. per acre 
of a 15-5-5 fertilizer. As a side dressing he applied 125 Ibs. per acre 
of CALCIUM NITRATE “BASF.” The results speak for themselves. 


MR, JOHN T. WHITE, GRANTVILLE, GA., made 2955 Ibs. | 


Ask your Experiment Station or County Agent about Calcium Nitrate 
BASF. For prices ask your dealer, or write to A. A. Smith, Inc., 805 Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., or Holmes & Taylor, Wilmington, N. C. 





Agric. Dept. 
627 Grant Bldg. 
1 Sees, See Ga. 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 


Sole Importers 


1150 Broadway 
New York 











MEADOWS 1 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 


eee SAW 
\ee- MILLS 


are easy on light power. 
Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot 
while your tractor would otherwise be idle. 
Write for full inform: seg 

Builders of tne 
MEADOWS hist MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 

North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
















GE.T YOUR ROOFING DIRE 
s FROM FACTORY...FR 


WRITE FOR Get gg Fireproof 

Roofing Direct from Fac- 
FREE SAMPLES tory. Freight Paid. And 
keep in your own pocket the Profit Others 
Would Make. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same Low Factory 
Prices. WRITE TODAY for Big Free Sam- 
ples and Freight Paid prices on Galvanized 
Corrugated, Galvanized 5 V Crimp, Shingles 
and Asphalt Roofing. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
DEPT. P, RALEIGH,, N. C. 


















£OR NEW 











The 
Cutter That 
Does Not Clog 


“T Like the 
Low Speed 


writes J.C. Willard, Philadelphia, N.Y. 
“High-speed cutters are dangerous and 
take more power. No matter how crooked the 
stalks, the Third Roll takes them through.” 
“*We ran six days without a stop of any kind at 
all,” reports S. M. Richardson, SmithGrove,Ky. 
Here’s a Book You Need —FREE 
The 1927 Papec Catalog tells how to put up bet- 
ter silage—and MORE silage—at lb cost. 
Tells why the Papec pays for itself in one or two 
seasons. | Write for your copy of this Catalog, 
also for “‘Papec News’’. 
Papec Machine Co, 
121 Main St. 
Shortsville, N.Y. 






| A : 
Fight the Corn Borer with a Papec 


















Bigger Profits! 


You get both when you plant 
SIMPSON’S Seeds. Tested 
in Washington for purity, 
strength and vigor. Used 
for over 50 years. You can’t 
fail! We Pay the Freight! 


Write TODAY for Price List 
and valuable information. 


The W. A. Simpson Co. 


267 Balderston St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SIMPSONS 


SEEDS: 

















CLASS MAKES PROFIT ON 
POTATO PLANTS 


HE Oakway, South Carolina, High 
School Vocational Agriculture Class, 
while studying the construction and uses 
of hotbeds and coldframes, conceived the 
idea of surveying the community to de- 
termine the number of shipped-in potato 
plants that were used by the farmers, 
with a view to possibly supplying this de- 











[mand and thereby perhaps raising some 


funds for shop and athletic equipment. 
After making the survey and finding 
that many thousands of shipped-in plants 
were used in the community, we decided 
to try a bed 5 feet by 80 feet. After dig- 
ging out the bed and framing with slabs, 
we found that we would need help in 
raising some capital with which to pur- 
chase the certified seed, the stable manure, 
etc. The necessary help was easily found 
and secured, for on each Tuesday even- 
ing the Oakway Farmers’ Club and Pure 
Seed Association hold their meetings, and 
when the project of the boys’ class was 
presented to them, together with plans 
already underway, they quickly and 
unanimously decided to underwrite the 
project by supplying stable manure at 


“six cents per cubic foot and money to be 


returned in plants at 20 cents per 100. 


Stock sufficient to purchase and bed 50 
bushels was quickly subscribed. A special 
committee from the class took charge of 
purchasing seed, enlarging the bed to 
more than twice the original size, and 
otherwise carrying out the details of bed- 
ding. Forty bushels of seed were bedded 
the third week of April, with more than 
35 members of the Glass assisting. 

We began pulling plants May 1 and 
selling the surplus, not taken by stock 
holders, at 30 cents per 100. Up to June 
4, 173,413 plants had been pulled, or an 
average of 4,335 plants to the bushel of 
seed, and a net profit of $202.06 had been 
banked. 

A. B. CLARKE, 


- Superintendent and Vocational Teacher. 





$90 FROM TOMATO PLANTS 


EORGE Knellar,a student in the ag- 

ricultural class in the Estill, S. C., 
Consolidated High School made $90.22 
growing tomato plants last spring. George 
had a hotbed 18 feet by 6 feet with the 
regular glass frames, and a coldframe 
the same size with a cloth covering. 











To begin the bed George cleaned 
it out well, put in about six inches of 
fresh compost, and then three inches of 
fresh soil. This was done February 14. 
February 25, he planted his seed. He got 
the best ‘seed that he could get from a 
reliable seedsman. The bed was kept 
watered, weeded, and ventilated when the 
weather was warm enough. As_ the 
plants got large enough they were thin- 
ned and set in the coldframe. 


The first plants were sold on March 
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Money in Growing Plants 


Vocational Agriculture Students Make Good Profits 


28, and the sales continued unti! April 
15. The first plants were sold locally at 
a good price. As soon as the local mar- 
ket fell off they were advertised in local 
and state papers. The advertisements 
brought more orders than could be filled, 
and some had to be turned down. Plants 
were shipped all over South Carolina and 
a few sent out of the state. 

The total cost of the hotbed, including 
labor, was $12.28, and the total returns 
from the plants were $102.50, leaving a 
profit of $90.22 on the investment. 

W. M. MAHONY, 

Teacher of Agriculture, Estill, S. C. 


| SWEET POTATOES PAY 


Fi DWIN Brake, a member of the agri- 
cultural class of the West Edge- 
combe High School, Edgecombe County, 
North Carolina, made a profit of $343.44 
on his three-acre project of sweet pota- 
toes last year. Edwin tells his own story 
in the following words :— 











“After studying methods of growing 
sweet potatoes under the supervision of 
my teacher, Mr. P. T. Long, I made 
careful plans on how to best select seed, 
prepare the soil, fertilize, cultivate, and 
harvest the three acres which father 
promised to let me have. 

“T selected seed of uniform and medium 
size, of good quality and free from dis- 
eases, for bedding. The slips came along 
nicely and I planted them early to allow 
a long growing season for the potatoes 
to mature before early fall frosts. 

“T selected a sandy loam soil of 
medium fertility and set the slips 18 
inches apart in 3%4-foot rows. 

“After studying the various fertilizer 
tests conducted at the Coastal Plains Sta- 
tion I decided to use an 8-4-6 fertilizer 
consisting of the following materials :— 





DEA” PUGRBROIE 66 6icacs edcecccdewocis 1,378 
PIISTAES OF BOG. «vic caiy'oc:0:0%14-0 5:3: dan-eohe 266 
COttengecd Meal cnis cscs ccekveccesss 571 
Sulphate of potash ......00sc00sse¢ 160 

2,375 


“T home mixed the above materials and 
applied about 800 pounds per acre. 

“T harvested the potatoes before frost 
killed the vines and put them in the po- 
tato curing house and ran heat on them 
for eight days.” 

Following is a summary of Edwin’s 
records :— 

1.—Total number of acres, 3. 

2.—Total production, 324 bushels. 

3.—Total value of production, $489.94, 

4.—Total cost of production: 





CO TOR eS aes tw emiare- inte anne ec $ 51.98 
Ch) Cost OF CISte  .cies skis case ce 30.00 
(e)-Cost of fertilizer ............ 31.52 
(d) Rent land, equipment ...... 24.00 

(e) Depreciation, equipment and 
DAE ae cia get cnee oa aea anes a 10.00 
$147.50 


5.—Tetal profit, $342.44. 

6.—Cost per acre, $49.16. 

7.—Profit per acre, $114.15. 

This project shows a good profit as 
did most of the potato projects for last 
year. There is no doubt but that every 
farm should grow a small acreage of po- 
tatoes this year. 





VOCATIONAL BOYS PULLING SLIPS FROM THE HOTBED 
Sweet potato projects last year paid as well as any of the major money crops and there }s 
every reason to believe that th¢ey will bring a good price in 1927. 
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The Nature Lovers 


More Interesting Facts About Bird Migration 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


ODAY, nearly all routes of birds of 

migration are known. These routes 
are followed regularly. It seems ic be a 
law among birds that they must follow 
the route over 
which their par- 
ents flew. This or- 
nithologists call 
“inherited instinct.” 


The little wheat- 
ear migrates 
from Africa to 
Greenland, by way 
é of England and 
GREEN Treland and is sup- 
posed to be the 
only land bird which migrates regularly 
between North America and Africa. 

Some seabirds spend the entire winter 
at sea, riding the waves like corks, never 
touching land except to nest. 

The first birds to come in the spring 
are, generally speaking, the last to leave 
in the fall. The males arrive in advance 
of the females, but in the fall migrations, 
males, females, and young are together. 





MRS. 


Some days when the migration is at its 
height, as many as 140 different kinds of 
birds have been seen by one person in 


one day. Some fly to more northern 
homes, some break ranks and make 
homes along the route. By June the 


birds are about settled, and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic shores, no 
place is without some members of the 
great bird army which will carry on all 
summer long its constant warfare against 
caterpillars, cutworms, weevils, and other 
harmful insects. 

The Day Flyers.——Some birds travel 
only by day, others only by night, while a 
smaller number travel both by day and 
night. The day flyers are strong of 
wing, many of whom live in the open. 
Robins, grackles, swallows, swifts, crows, 
blue jays, waxwings, bluebirds, grossbills, 


redpolls, snow buntings, and even the tiny 
hummingbird, are day flyers. Those birds 
fly during the day, who can fly fast enough 
to escape bird-killing hawks, such as 
Cooper’s hawk, the sharp-shinned hawk, 
and the duck hawk. 


Ducks and geese, most snipe and 
plover, and sea birds like gulls and petrels 
travel both by day and night. 


Birds do not always fly massed, nor do 
they always move onward in a straight 
course, but often circle about and among 
each other, thus almost doubling the dis- 
tance they cover. Why—no one knows. 


Many birds fly at too great a height 
to be seen, but as sound carries easily, we 
can often hear their calls when we can- 
not see them. It is much easier for birds 
to travel at a height of two or three 
miles than nearer the ground, as the air 
becomes thinner and the pressure is les- 
sened. 


The Night Flyers—The night flyers 
are the shy, retiring birds of thicket and 
undergrowth —the thrushes, warblers, 
vireos,, and small flycatchers, the shy 
woodcock and others. In fact, more birds 
migrate by night than by day. UHurrying 
through the darkness, they find their way 
as surely as do the day flyers. 


At Madison, Wis., an ornithologist 
states that on one night 3,800 bird calls 
were heard from one place. The aver- 
age was 12 calls a minute. 


Editor’s Note.—This is the second part 
of an account of bird migration based on 
Mr. Frank Chapman’s “The Travels of 
Birds.” The next and concluding part 
will tell about some of the long-distance 
flyers, the dangers that beset them, and 
how they find their way. And the ques- 
tion, “Why do birds migrate?” will be 
asked, and interestingly considered. 


RAIA 
HE open-head system of pruning is 
best for peaches. 








VIRGINIA’S CHAMPION MILK PRODUCER 





HE Holstein cow, V. P. I. Veeman Korndyke DeKol No. 312744, owned 
by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, completed last summer 
(August 11, 1926) a year’s milking test which gives her the Virginia state 


record for milk production. 


Her yield for the year was 26,636.6 pounds of 


milk containing 835.8 pounds of butterfat, or 1,044.7 pounds butter. 
Her record began at an age of 9 years, 5 months and 25 days, and she 


finished her year’s work in most excellent physical condition. 
formerly held the state butterfat record, 
yearly record of 19,619.9 pounds of milk, 


fat, or 858.9 pounds of butter. 


This remarkable record replaced the 
which had been held for several years 


This cow 
as a senior four-year-old, with a 
containing 715.7 pounds of butter- 


state record for milk production, 
by Prilly Hartog 2nd, owned by 


H. L. Butler & Sons, of Culpeper, Virginia, whose yearly record was 24,755.4 
pounds of milk, containing 828 pounds of butterfat. 

Gay Lad’s Marion 56492, a Guernsey owned by V. P. I. holds the state 
record for butterfat production. She produced 17,309 pounds of milk and 
933.86 pounds of butterfat, starting test when over 10 years old. 








Delicious Varieties that should be 
in every Garden 





You can mako a success 
growing this fine celery. 
It excels all varieties 
for sweetness, tender- 
ness, crispness and nutty 
flavor. It has ’ 
golden stalks that 
blanch easily to a rich 
appetizing golden yel- 
low. Ours is the original 
big-hearted strain grown 
in France from the orig- 
Wood’s 


YOU will glory in 
these finer varieties. 
They will help you to 
better realize your 
gardening ambitions. 


For Wood’s are not 
only finer varieties, 
but seeds true to 
ty pe—full of vitality 





This tomato, introduced 
by us in 1908, leads to- 


inator’s stock. 


day in productiveness, and thorough ly Golden Self - Blanching 
size and quality. Has ] ed celery is noted for its 
delicious flavor—is free cleaned. os flavor and ab- 
from acidity—is nearly ood’s Better Catalo sence of string. Price, 
all meat, having few ipa helpful as the se = packet 10c; 4% oz, 35; 
seeds and practically no are good. May we send oz. 600, 

core. The vines are you a copy? A post 

vigorous, luxuriant and card or letter brings it. 

healthy and bear a 


tremendous load of fruit 
right up to frost. To- 
matoes weighing two 
pounds are not unusual, 
Truly Wood’s Famous 
Brimmer Tomato has no 
equal, Price, packet 15c; 

























Page Four 
gives details, 


\ oz. 35c; Ye oz. 60c. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


30 S. 14th Street, 














Seedsmen 
Since 1878 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
































Awe fungi 
2 Control 


without injury 





Use 
ORCHARD ROWN rot, scab, sooty fungus, fly speck, 
BRAND mildew — all these threats to the peach, 
Products 


apple and other fruit crops can be brought 
under more safe and effective control through 
the use of 


DRITOMIC SULPHUR 


For three years this spray material has been 
proving itself in orchards of all kinds, under 
all conditions. Even under the excessive rain 
and humidity of 1926, the final and severest 
test, its superior value was everywhere dem- 
onstrated. “Dritomic” Sulphur is, without 
question, the spray that will profit you most 
—used either alone, or in combination with 
“ORCHARD BRAND” Arsenate of Lead. 


Let us send you full information about this 
“best yet” sulphur spray. Ask your dealer 
—or write us direct. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York Se. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 


jORCHARD 


U.S. PAR OFR 


BRAND 
SERAY Se DUST PTE Ae 


— their Quality is of 
the highest. 


Lime Sulphur 
Solution 
Oil Emulsion 
Arsenate of Lead 
Kalinex 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Calcium Arsenate 
Dritomic Sulphur 
Atomic Sulphur 
Sulphur Dusts 
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E plant setters sit comfortably in front of the ground wheels— 
away from danger, dust and dirt. The driver sits back—where he 


can supervise and co-operate with the plant setters. 


straighter and plants are set out quicker and better— 


with the NEW [IDEA 


Transplanter 


The uniform planting om. the generous water sup- 

e roots and the firm, even 
packing pressure, all mean smaller loss of plants. The 
crop gets a better start. It matures more quickly and 
yields more generously, both in quantity and quality. 
That is why the NEW IDEA Transplanter quickly 
pays for itself. Handles all kinds of transplantable 
plants, including truck crops, tobacco, small fruits 
and nursery stock. Fertilizer, check row, potato 
planter and high ridge attachments can be furnished. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Vv. Ss. A. 
Largest independent spreader factory in the world. 


ply applied directly on t 


Dept. A- 14 Coldwater, Ohio 


Not in any trust or combination. 
Over 4,000 agencies. Branches everywhere. 





The rows are 











New Idea Spreader 


All New Idea products 
are noted for their 
practical originality. 
Fully covered by 
patents. 








New Idea Husker and Shredder 


—— = 








Lime and 

Fertilizer SOwer 
The Old F. 
Reliable McWhorter Feed. 
Sows broadcast or side-dresses rows of grow- 


ing crops. Ask your dealer for McWhorter 
Distributors. Write for foider showing many styles. 





Bateman Brothers, Inc. 


Dept. B, 2015 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Tested Seeds 


Our 1927 catalog is far better, hand- 
somer and contains more helpful in- 
formation to Gardeners and Farmers 


than ever before. A copy is ready 
for you. Ask for it with current prices 
of our better Seeds for the Farm and 
Garden. 


DIGGS & BEADLES 


Seed Merchants 


3 Stores Richmond, Va. 








A New Spotless Catalog 


The new Spotless Spring Catalog has just been mailed. 
gains, many opportunities for saving money are offered in this new 
It contains merchandise of standard quality at prices lower 
Values that prove this is a good place to buy. 
Every article you buy from us is fully guaranteed to be satisfactory 


book. 
than the average. 


or we will refund your money. 


Clothing 

Shoes 

Furniture 

Floor Coverings 
Stoves and Ranges 
Home Hardware 
Poultry Supplies 
Sporting Goods 


Harness 
Vehicles 





Nearly every order is shipped the day it is received. 

rates are low, deliveries are quick from Richmond. 

This new Catalog contains our complete line of 
Auto Supplies 
Fence of All Kinds Metal Roofing 


Implements 


Shop Supplies 
Plumbing Goods 
Tombstones 


If you did not receive the new Spotless Catalog No 275, 
write today for a free copy. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., ™ RichMoND!War’" 








Bigger bar- 


Transportation 


Asphalt Roofing 


Wall Board 
Plaster Board 
Mill Work 
Paints 


Building Hardware 
Mechanics’ Tools 


ai 





The Progressive Farmer 


Live Virginia Farm News 


ILK production in Virginia increas- 

ed from 110,942,000 gallons in 1919 
to 127,447,000 in 1924. The total value of 
dairy products for the year 1924 was re- 
ported to be $16,- 
245,000. The pro- 
duction of eggs in- 
creased from 36,- 
551,000 dozen in 
1919 to 39,044,000 
dozen in 1924. The 
total value of eggs 
and chickens pro- 
duced during 1924 was $22,461,000. These 
figures are taken from the Virginia sup- 
plement of the Agricultural Census of 
1925—recently issued by the United 
States Census Bureau. This bulletin con; 
tains much interesting information con- 
cerning Virginia agriculture. The great 
growth in the dairy and poultry indus- 
tries is one of the outstanding features 
of the report. 





* * * 


An appropriation for -testing all cows 
in the county for bovine tuberculosis has 
been made recently by the board of su- 
pervisors of Albemarle County. Arrange- 
ments were made with the state veter- 
inarian and the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry to carry on this 
work which will add Albemarle to the 
list of accredited counties in Virginia. 


*_ * * 


The number of farms located on the 
various kinds of roads is also given in the 
United States Census report. It is inter- 
esting to note that nearly 40 per cent of 
all farms on January 1, 1925, were on 
some form of improved road. The de- 
velopment of the highways is causing 
many changes in the methods of mar- 
keting farm products. Each year the use 
of automobile trucks becomes more and 
more important. Farmers at a distance 
from the large markets are now able to 
market their produce at much greater 
advantage than formerly. 


* * * 


The Board of Supervisors of Henrico 
County has recently made an appropria- 
tion for the testing of cattle in order to 
eradicate tuberculosis. This is the fourth 
county in the state to make an appropria- 
tion since the first of the year for this 
work. Henrico has a large number of 
dairies supplying milk for the Richmond 
market. Quite a number of the herds in 
this county have already been tested. 


The acreage of early cabbage is 
ported to be approximately the sam: 
last year when 3,900 acres were | 
vested. The condition of the crop is un 
ually good. Shipments are not exne 
to commence before the first of May. 

x * * 

Half the human labor in the tobacco helt 
is required during just four months o 
year. For this reason the Extension 1): 
vision is advocating supplementary fir 
enterprises that will tend to distribute 
labor more evenly throughout the year 
As good markets are available at Rich- 
mond and Baltimore, the production of 
hogs is suggested. 

* ok * 


nee 


The boys’ and girls’ short course for 
the state will be held from July 25 to 
30 at Blacksburg. The attendance at 
these short courses has been growing 
each year. Announcement of the definite 
time has been made early in ordér that 
the boys and girls throughout the state 
can make arrangements to attend. 

xk ok Ok 

Favorable progress has been made with 
eradication of the Texas cattle tick. Prac- 
tically all the area in quarantine is ex- 
pected to be released during 1927 accord- 
ing to a recent report of Dr. H. C. Giv- 
ens, state veterinarian. It was found that 
wild cattle in the Dismal Swamp had 
been the source of infection for cattle 
fever, so plans were made for hunting 
and killing these cattle. After nearly eight 
months of hard work it is now believed 
that all of these cattle have been killed 
and this source of infestation removed. 

<* * 

The gross income of Virginia farmers 
during 1926 was estimated to be $185,000,- 
000, compared with $179,000,000 for 1925, 
according to the State Department of 
Agriculture. The income from crops 
amounted to $113,000,000. Tobacco was 
the largest contributor to the farm in- 
come, the total value of this crop being 
estimated at $25,000,000 or nearly one- 
fourth of the income from all crops. Ani- 
mal products were valued at $72,000,000 
which was a slight increase over the value 
in the preceding year, largely due to the in- 
crease in both the number and prices of 
hogs sold during the year. Livestock and 
livestock products are the source of near- 
ly 40 per cent of the total farm income; 
in many counties, especially in the south- 
western part of Virginia, livestock fur- 
nished practically all of the farm income. 








A DESCRIPTION OF A “SCRUB BULL” 


Hé IS sired by “Mistake” and damned by every law-abiding, self-respect- 
ing dairyman from Penobscot Bay to the Golden Gate. 

He is runty, mutt-headed and sway-backed. 

Nature certainly has bestowed a wonderful appetite upon him. 

The one thing he can do best in the world is eat. 

As a medium of putting perfectly good feed out of sight he is a wonder. 




















From the front he looks like a water buffalo. 
From the rear he looks like a giraffe. 

From the side he looks like an overgrown Hun- 
garian nanny goat. 


He is ambi- 
tious, but we 
understand he 
has lost his 
standing and 
his company 
is not desired 
by respectable 
dairy cows in 
most locali- 
ties. — Select- 
ed. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell, my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Department 97, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White Wy- 
andottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail—Mrs. C. : 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infect- 
ed chicks. Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds 
hefore. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: “My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally, 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loo, Towa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for package of 
Walko (or $1.00 for extra large box) 
—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. ‘We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it 
the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Pioneer National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands ‘back of our 
Ruarantee. 

-——— Se pe — —_ 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 97, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [] 50c regular size (or [] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 
Send it on your positive guarantee to prompt- 
ly refund my money if not satisfied in every 
way. I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 
money order, check or currency aceptable.) 

















Name 


Mark (X) in square indicating size package 
wanted, Large package contains about two 
and one-third times as much as small. 





MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 


Market Specialist, Georgia State Cellege of 
Agriculture 


VI. Order Notify 


FARMER had received an order for 

a carload of corn which he had ad- 
vertised in a farm paper at a given price 
per bushel. He loaded the car and said 
to the freight agent 
at his shipping point : 
“T want this car of 
corn to go to Smith 
Brothers, New Or- 
leans.” 











“How do you want 
it billed, order notify 
or open?” asked the 
freight agent. 


“What’s the differ- 
ence?” asked the 





J. W. FIROR 


farmer. 


The freight agent replied, “There is a 
lot of difference. If you have not been 
paid for the corn and want to make cer- 
tain of getting paid before Smith Broth- 
ers unload it, then, I would advise you to 
ship it order notify. I will in that case 
make out the bill of lading to you at 
New Orleans and write in it, “Notify 
Smith Brothers.” You then take this 
order notify bill of lading and pin it to 
a draft. Your banker will help you make 
out a draft against Smith Brothers. He 
will ‘also send it to a banker in New Or- 
leans. The banker in New Orleans will 
send it around to Smith Brothers for col- 
lection. If they pay the draft, then the 
order notify bill of lading will be turned 
over to them. Smith Brothers will take 
this and go to the freight agent at New 
Orleans and get the corn. 


“On the other hand, if you ship it on a 
straight bill of lading, that is open, the 
agent at New Orleans will tell Smith 
Brothers to come and get the corn. If 
they do not pay you it is not the fault of 
the railroad. Of course, the railroad 
agent at New Orleans will notify Smith 
Brothers in either case, but will not de- 
liver the corn unless the bill of lading is 
surrendered when shipped order notify.” 


Editor’s Note.—Next week Mr. Firor will 
explain why “order notify” shipping is 
impracticable for shipping fruits and veg- 
etables. 


Know This Term—“Immediate” 


ILL buy car U. S. Number One 

sweet potatoes at $1 hamper f. o. 
b. your shipping point immediate ship- 
ment immediate wire acceptance.” 


If a shipper of sweet potatoes received 
this offer to buy, what must he do to 
complete the contract and make the 
trade? 

Look at the word immediate. It is a 
trade term well understood:in the fruit 
and vegetable trade. It is used twice. 


Immediate as applied to the acceptance 
means that the shipper must file a tele- 
gram with the telegraph office within an 
hour’s time as calculated from the actual 
time that he received the wire offer as 
given above. If the acceptance is delayed 
over an hour no sale is made. 

Immediate as applied to the shipping 
of the car of sweet potatoes means that 
the shipper has the rest of the day on 
which the wires were exchanged making 
the contract and in addition 24 hours. If 
the car is not billed by the transporta- 
tion in this time the shipper has violated 
the contract. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a 
series of articles Mr. Firor has prepared 
for us explaining terms used in market- 
ing. They will be run in connection with 
his weekly discussion of marketing facts. 
The next will explain ‘“f.o.b.” 


+ a) 


O* AN average 28 out of every thou- 
sand cattle in the United States are 
now tuberculous, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates. In 
1922 about 40 of every thousand were 
tuberculous. 


(25) 379 






















































MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


Mean More Profits Per Tree 


N fruit and truck farms—and on cotton and 
tobacco plantations, the use of Myers Spray Pumps 
means larger yields per acre. 

Hand pumps with easy-operating cog- gear handles 

and self-oiling power pumps with automatic pres- 









sure control, give a powerful penetrating spray 
that reaches every leaf and blossom. 


An investment in adequate Myers spraying 
equipment is an insurance for larger crops 
and bigger profits. 


imate 3 











that has distinguished other Myers 

products for the last fifty years. Visit 
our nearest Myers dealer or write 

Ee our latest catalog. The Myers py Sv! Nh, 

line includes. Pumps for Every Pur i) | 

pose, Hay Tools and Door Hangers, { Milt 


»: : f \ 
PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — OOOR HANGERS! a Si ( Ml 
Honor-Built for 50 Years (=A f We! rid 
Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray = HHI] — 
Pumps and complete Power CU 
Spray Rigs are built with the 
same exacting workmanship AS i 


sah 
li 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


263 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio is 
(ce 








































































Never in the history of centrifugal 
cream separators has there been a machine 
equal to the De Laval. Each model has, 
in its day, been far ahead of all other 
machines in skimming efficiency, ease of 
operation and superior durability. 


The present model De Laval is the crown- 

achievement of all. It has the wonder. 

ful new “floating” bowl which rung 

smoother and easier, eliminating vibration 

and thus making it skim better and cleaner, 
run easier and last longer. 


You will get a richer, smoother, higher- 
testing cream with this new De Laval—and 
more of it, too. 


Trade Allowance 


Old centrifugal cream separators of 
@ny age or make accepted as partial 
payment on new De Lavals. Sold on 
easy terms from 


$6.60 to $14.30 Down 
the balance in 15 easy 
monthly payments 


Skim Your Skim-Milk 


Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new 
De Laval Separator and run_ the skim-milk 
from your old separator through it. The new 
De Laval skims so clean that if you are losing 
any butter-fat it will surely be recovered. Have 
any cream recovered in this manner weighed and 
tested at your creamery, and then you can tell 
exactly how much a new De Laval will save for 
you. Trade allowances made on old separators 
of any age or make. 


See and spc. “tiaal 


ae #4 

De Laval ges 
ve $0 

ma fs “Se v4 

















“The treated plants ( 





tomato) came up and grew Tae 


h faster than the untreated” % 
=. —Willard B. Kille, Swedesboro, N. J]. 


Tiassa — wee | 

7 s were away oe 
ae stages and — ? 

ten days sooner. iad 

w Twin Falls,1 aho, 


Ahesil of the market — 
Ahead financially. 





Early to plant and 
Early to sell 
Makes the farmer’s 
Money Bags swell! 


IRST to market is first to profit. You can work just as hard 
and just as intelligently as your neighbor, but if disease 
gets a foothold in your fields, your crops will get to market 


later and bring less. 


Dr. J. B. S. Norton, plant breeder, has said, “At no point in 
the production of crops can greater results be secured with less 


effort than with the seed.” 


Farmers who disinfect their seeds with Semesan find that their 
crops are not only free of disease, but that the seeds germinate 
quicker, come to bearing sooner, and \yield more and better 


SEMESAN 


Makes Seeds Healthy 


produce. 


By destroying whatever parasites 
are on or in the seed and creating a 
zone of disinfection around the plant- 
ed seed, all of the germ’s vitality is 
retained and used to develop a 


Don’t delay your own success; mail 
this coupon today. If you lay the cou- 
aside you may forget and go 
right on paying your tribute to plant 
diseases. Fill in the coupon and get 
it right into the mails. 


strong, healthy plant. 

Used either as dust or liquid, 
Semesan is effective without being 
in the least destructive of seed vi- 
tality. Easy to use. Economical. 











Pro. F.-March 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
co., INC., 

Dyestuffs Department, 

Wilmington, Delaware. 

Gentlemen: Please mail me copy of your Veg- 

etable booklet. 





The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





The HINMAN 


Electric 


A smoother, sweeter-running little 


machine you never saw! 


ust a handful. Move it anywhere. 
Plugin, attachteatcups. Howit milks! 
Listen closely or you can’t tell it’s 
working. One or two cows at atime. 
Just watch the hard work being done 
foryou —time and money being saved. 


Easiest to clean. Only 1/6 H.P. re- 
quired. Low in first cost. Because it 
uses the Simple Hinman System—proved 

pears of success in Amer- 
ica, andin Belgium, France, England, 
Australia, South America and other 


right by 19 


foreign lands. 
If you have electric 


power, choose 
a Hinman Electric and the fucure will 


MACHINECO, 


confirm your j 
MAN MILKING 
28th St., Oneida, N. Y. 


Write for 
Catalog, 
containing 
ker 
informa- 
tion you 
sho 
have. 


PORTABLE 
CAS ENGINE * STANDARD? 








PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 


plant 
more 
peanuts... 


less 
cotton 


Peanuts are both a food and 
feed—a cash crop that can be 
planted on part of the acre- 
age usually given over to 
cotton. Picked at little cost 
with a Benthali Picker. 


If you will write the Benthall 
Machine Company at Suffolk, 
Va., they will send you. copy 
of “How Sam Johnson Grows 
Peanuts.” 








“FFAHIS cow will make over 10,000 
pounds of milk and better than 450 
pounds of butterfat this year. She has 
a month to go in our cow-testing’ asso- 
ciation.” 

So said a Southern dairyman to a 
group of visitors looking over his cattle 
a few days ago; and the conversation 
that followed is worth quoting by way of 
illustrating several essentials of dairy 
success. 

The visitors had to stop for awhile and 
admire the cow—a really producing, prof- 
itable sort, with plenty of size, a large 
middle, a straight back, and a long, level 
rump, furnishing abundant proof that the 
right kind of breeding was behind her. 
“I’ve heard a lot of talk about teat 
placements,” remarked this dairyman. 
“What do you folks think of this cow in 
that respect?” he asked—and you couldn’t 
help noticing a triumphant note of pride 
in his voice. 


She had all of that and besides an ex- 
ceptionally well balanced udder, attached 
high behind and far in front. In addi- 
tion, the udder was soft and pliable indi- 
cating that it was a working udder made 
up of milk-secreting tissue. 

As a matter of interest, some of the 
visitors started figuring out just what 
10,000 pounds of milk a year meant. At 
8.6 pounds to the gallon, this cow pro- 
duced over 1,162 gallons in a year. Tak- 
ing 365 days to the year, the average pro- 
duction per day was better than three 
gallons. And this was really not justice 
to the cow, because she was dry six 
weeks of the testing year. 

“There are a lot of cows that give 
three gallons a day when they are fresh 
but not many of them will average it the 
year around,” explained the dairyman to 
his visitors. “I never did know the value 
of consistent production until I joined the 
cow-testing association,” he continued. 


“Do you see _ that eight-months-old 


. The Progresswve Farmer 


Cow-testing Associations 


Greatest Single Factor in Building Dairying in Any Section 


heifer over yonder grazing rye—No, not 
the light colored one but the dark fawn 
with the white switch? She’s a daugh- 
ter of this 10,000 pound cow by a pure- 
bred Jersey bull. Would you be inter- 
ested in his breeding?” he asked. And 
before they had time to reply he was off 
again. 

“His sire is a Silver Medal bull. His 
dam is a full sister to a Gold Medal cow. 
Right now I am figuring on buying a 
nine-months-old calf whose six nearest 
dams averaged 15,000 pounds of milk in 
a year. You know it’s fine for your herd 
bull to have a good sire and dam, but it is 
still more important to have this and 
then good production consistently back for 
three, four, and five generations. The 
higher the records and the more of them 
in the pedigree, the more sure you are 
to get uniformly high-producing daugh- 
ters,” he emphasized. 


After that they examined the other 
cows, the dairyman pointing out a cow 
here that made 6,000 pounds of milk in 
a year, a purebred that made 8,000 
pounds, a heifer with her first calf that 
made 40 pounds of fat in a month, and 
another cow that would qualify among 
the high 10 cows im the association for 
that month with over 60 pounds of fat. 


This man was a retail dairyman. He 
bottles and sells around 120 gallons of 
milk a day in a nearby city. He’s pri- 
marily interested in the dollars and cents 
end of the dairy business. Somebody 
asked him for a fuller opinion about the 
cow-testing association. 

“T simply could not afford not to be a 
member,” he answered. “It’s taking the 
guess work out of the dairy business. To 
a certain extent you can tell what a cow 
will do from her type and again from the 
way she milks right after she freshens, 
but that sort of judgment is not accurate 
enough. Some of my cows that I thought 


(Concluded on page 30) 











Guernsey breed. 


yo of Orchard Springs 102631, Guernsey cow owned by the Pedigreed 

Seed Farm, Hartsville, S. C., finished in December, 1926, an official record 
of 16,939.6 pounds milk and 961.5 pounds fat in 365 days in Class A. She 
was 6% years old at the beginning of the test. 

By her production, she has carried off the honor of being the highest but- 
terfat producer over all breeds and ages in South Carolina. In addition, she 
is now the highest butterfat producer in the Guernsey breed in the South. 
Her record is 94.31 pounds of butterfat more than was made by the former 
South Carolina champion, Blue Fox’s Eminent Chromo. 

As a senior three-year-old, Violet first proved herself a great producer by 
completing a record of 11,934.5 pounds milk and 680.92 pounds butterfat. This 
made her tenth in butterfat production as a senior four-year-old in the 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S NEW CHAMPION BUTTERFAT PRODUCER 





During her last year’s record, this great cow produced over 80 pounds fat 
for eight months, her highest monthly production being 93.37 pounds in April, 
1926. This shows remarkably consistent production throughout the year. 
Violet’s requirement was 400 pounds fat, which she exceeded by 561.2 pounds, 
or, in other words, 240.3 per cent of her requirement. 
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want to 
besureofthe 
quality ofthe 
chicks you buy, go 
toaSmith equipped 
hatchery. Start 
poultry profitscom- 
ing your way—buy 


SMITH 
Hatched Chicks 


Hatched sturdy, healthy and vig- 
orous because they are hatched 
right. Fresh air, oxygen and mois- 
ture supplied in proper amounts 
through the forced draft prin- 
ciple of incubation, make better 
chicks. The growing demand for 
Smith Hatched Chicks proves 
their superiority. 





Dr. S. B. Smich 


If you do not know of a Smith 
hatchery in your vicinity write us. 


The Smith Incuhator Company 











4 1989 W. 74th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











Let us so live that even the undertaker 
will be sorry when we die.—Tennessee Farmer, 


JOB FOR THE CAT 


Freshman—‘How long will I have to wait 
for a shave?” 
3arber—“‘Oh, about two years.’’—Tennessee 


Farmer. 


AND PLUG THE KEYHOLE 
“Doctor, can you cure me of snoring? I 
snore so loud that I awaken myself.” 
“In that case I would advise you to sleep 
in another room.’—Boston Transcript. 


PLUGGING OUT 
A young woman of Cincinnati was lately 
talking about tobacco and tobacco raising. 
“IT should like ever so much to see a to- 
bacco field,’’ she said, ‘especially when it is 
just plugging out.”—Wayside Tales, 


A MARK OF HER SEX 
“Willie, I’m not at all pleased with this 
report card from your teacher.” 
“T told her you wouldn’t be, Pop. But she 
just would send it. Just like a woman, ain’t 
it?’’—Re-Saw. 


EDUCATION 

Teacher—“‘Johnny, what are the two gen- 
ders?” 

Johnny—“Masculine and feminine. The mas- 
culines are divided into temperate and intem- 
perate and the feminine into frigid and tor- 
tid.” 


ON RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

“Describe the manners and customs of the 
people of India,” asked the teacher. 

“They ain’t got no manners and they don’t 
wear no customs,” said the little boy.—The 
Artisan, 

A CLOSE RELATION 


The employer called his secretary. 


I can’t 
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The Trade Mark 
of “Pioneers” 


The pioneers of the West never guarded 
the cattle branded with their “trade 
marks” more jealously than the master 
workmen at our factory watch over each 
manufacturing process of every file bear- 
ing the Black Diamond trade mark. 


For years this brand has _ represented 
pioneer work in the development of the 
sharpest, most dependable and longest 
lived files on the market. 


Recognizing the merit of files made by 
this company, pioneers in agriculture 
have selected them again and again as 
standard equipment on farms. 


So, in a double sense, the Black Diamond 
trade mark is the trade mark of pioneers, 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 




























LLINEYE 








Get a Better Stand 
this Year witha . 
LEDSETTER 

PLANTER ; 


Plants cotton either in Drill 
or Hill Drop; ANY quantity, 
ANY distance apart; simply 
change plates for desired re- 
sults. 

Plants ALL Seeds perfectly. 


With or without Fertilizer Distribue 
tor. See Ledbetter dealer or write us 
for Catalog. 


THE SOUTHERN 
PLOW COMPANY 


602 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 
















“Here, John, look at this letter. 
make out whether it’s from my tailor or my 
lawyer. They’re both named Smith.” 

And this is what John read: “I have begun 
your suit, Ready to be tried on Thursday. 
Smith.” 


BOBBY’S SAD REPLY 

“Yes, it’s really remarkable. Bobby seems 
to e€at twice as much chicken when we have 
visitors,” said the fond mother. 

“Really! and why is that, Bobby?” asked 
one of the guests. 

“Because that’s the only time we ever have 
chicken.” 


NO NECESSITY 


A colored man was whitewashing a fence. 
A passer-by stood and watched him awhile 
and asked him: “Sam, why don’t you use a 
brush with more bristles in it?” 

“Wha'fer?” replied the aged and contented 
worker. 

“Why if you had a good brush you could 
do twice as much work.” 

“Yeh, but ah ain’t got twice as much work 
to do.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY Gar it 
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In few hours, disease is stopped and 
sick chicks full of pep. 


It’s easy to stop chicks dying from white 
diarrhea. All you need do is drop an Avicol 
tablet in the drinking water. Thousands of 
Poultry raisers, year after year, raise nearly 
every chick by this simple precaution. Mrs. 
E, E, Franks, Ramsdell, Tex., writes: “I was 
losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before I received 
the Avicol. I haven’t lost one since.” 

A free test of Avicol will show how easily 
white diarrhea is prevented and stopped. The 
way it makes sick chicks lively and healthy, 
in just a few hours, is positively amazing. 
If you have never tried Avicol, write for a 
free sample, or send 50c for a full-sized pack- 
age, to Burrell-Dugger Co., 858 Postal Station 
Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. It costs nothing to 
try the 50c package, because Avicol is guar- 
anteed to do the work or money refunded. 





HITS PowFuL HAHD 
TRYIN’ To KEEP UP 
A FAMBLY WHUTS 
TRYIN’ To KEEP UP 
‘PEARANCES! 







ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
W’en a man dooes you a li'l trick he’s 
a pow’ful l’l man, but ef you gits mad 


1078 Frankford Avenue 








Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 











Owned and Operated by ot Any 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


























140 Egg—$13.90 § 250 


180 Ege——$16.35 Egg 
250 Ege—$22.75 Size 


340 Ege—$30.75 tures, 
3. Freight Paid East of Rockies) 


Write for Catalog 
24" Canopy, Wickless $10.25 
44" Canopy, Wickless $14.75 
54" Canopy, Wickless $18.15 


Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 144 Racine, Wis. 













Sale 


OLID gold effect 





atisliea 
Built of Californi 
Redwood. Hot-Wat- 
er—copper tanks. 
Double walle — dead 
i Double 


















engraved. Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back- 
ed by million dot- 
lar factory. 

SEND NO MONEY 


postage on arrival. 
Waldemar chaita 
and knife L 
Money back guar- 
anteed. 


BRADLEY, N-428 
N n, Mase. 


























But if vou prefer trv the free samnle firet 


bout it. den you en him’s de same size!! 





SAY **BAYER ASPIRIN”? and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Headache 
Neuralgia 


Colds 
Pain 











ASPIRIN 


Neuritis 
Toothache 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 





| DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 












Aspizig ig the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ticacidest 









Accept only ‘“‘Bayer’’ package 
which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
of Salicylicacid 
























Farmers Exchangelft | 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and_ Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each inidal, number or amount counts as a word. We 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 


Government inspected Porto Rican Potato plants, 
$2 thousand. B. . Leggett, Broxton, Ga. 

Porto Rico Plants.—Any amounts, April and May 
shipments, $2 per thousand. Write W. M. Osteen, 
Waresboro, Ga. 












Piants.—Improved Porto Rico, $2 thousand; 5,000, 
10,000, $16.75; 20,000, $33. Cash. Fossett 
Co., Baxley, Ga. 


certified Porto Rico and a Hall Po- 


, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.7 Mullis 
Alma, Ga. 








~ Genuine Porto Rico plants; guaranteed. $2 thou- 
sand; 5,000, $8.65; 10,000, $16.75; 20,000, $33. South- 
astern Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 























Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 











Potato, Pepper plants: $2.25, 1,000, delivered; To- 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE matoes: $1.50, 1,000; Cabbag 1; collect for charges. 
Sarber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 
5,000, $4; 
Satisfaction guar- 
Albany, y, G . 

















Frostproof Cc abbage plants: F 000, », $1: 
Wanted—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 10,000, $7.50. Prompt shipment. 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders. Also anteed, Empire Plant Co., 
Confederate stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call agp ar bt agg Po Py 
anywhere. Send rough-drawn outline with description. _ Fine frostproof Cabbage ‘ varieties. 
Steinmetz, 1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. Guarantee fine a ss 250 postpaid for 50c; 500 post. 


ae ‘T5c; expressed, $1 per 1,000. Plant Farm, Pisgah 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | (i= 


GEORGIA 


_Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for our booklet on 
Southwest Georgia. Cairo Chamber of Commerce, 
Cairo, Ga. 











ants, 








Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
plants. Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Collect, $1 
per 1,000, any quantity. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 








BERMUDA ONION AND CABBAGE 
————————— Pune erent Saree ee PLANTS 


MARYLAND 


"Our Own 1 Home Country, the Land Where Profits 5 2, 
and Pleasure Are Partners,”’ illustrated book issued 500, 70c; 1,000, $1; 6,000, $5.50. Cabbage 
by 21 associated banks, assets 16 millions, free. Ad- plants: 100, 35c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, 
dress Eastern Shore Trust (o., Cambridge, Maryland. $3.75. Day ‘aad night service and plants 
ruaranteed to please you or money re- 
SOUTH CAROLINA se 4 a 


sciences a funded. Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas. 
2,800 acres sand hill land in Chesterfield County, 


Delivered prices Crystal Wax and White 
Bermuda (yellow) Onion plants: - 40c; 











§ , 0 ac’ ~eg : . “hoo —__—— seine eens 
ian as or ae ee i ok — a 4 Cabbage Plants.—Hundred acres fine, large, well 
Clio, 8. C ’ 3 : ’ rooted, open field grown, frostproof: Tic, 1,600; Col- 
lards 75c. Bermuda Onions $1.25 Quitman Potato 
VIRGINIA Co., Quitman, Ga. 








Cabbage, Tomato and Bermuda Onion plants: 500, 


Tirwinia FY rs > > Grass secti ’ S 
Virginia Farms.—In the Blue Grass section north 65c: 1,000, $1. Porto Rico Potato, Ruby King Pep- 


ern Pieimont Virginia. Write for register, describ- and a gi 75 ‘ 
ing bargain properties Jos. M. Samuels, Realtor, ond ng Eggplants: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.75. Hamby 
Orange, Va. . . : ' Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


For Sale.—284 acres; splendid 7 room house, 4 to- Yellow a are Crystal Wax Onion plants 
bacco barns, tenant and outhouses. Sandy loam, suit- rat —,.* nl at =; Se SO: Sepa ma... 
able for bright tobacco, grain, grasses, stock: ecleva- J Fagor Laredo, Texas = . 
tion over 500 feet; 5 miles from Chase City. Immedi- oe = : 
ate possession. $25 acre, terms; bargain. Act quick. Frotproof Cabbage plants, early varieties: 300, 75c; 
Other farm property. T. A. Broocks, Owner, Chase 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2; prepaid. 10,000 express, $10. 
City. Va. Good plants; satisfaction guaranteed. Write Maple 
Grove Farms, Franklin, Va 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | ok. Ss os ee Be. 
large: 500, $1. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50 Shipping 


7 tly. Walt rks, Darien, Ga. 
Wanted A good woman to help with housekeeping ——s alter Pa — parks i 


and cooking. Atwood Stock Farm, Winston-Salem, Whole Plant Co., Martins Point, S. C.. offers 
7 tine frost proof Cabbage plants, Copenhagen Market, 


Wakefields, ete.: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Ex- 
Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louts, Mo., help pressed, “fi aicckana’ No order ee hires . = 


you get permanent government position Write him ~~ — 
Milli ns frost proof Cabbage Plants— Wakefields and 


immediately. 
Flat Dutch. First class plants, full count ae prompt 







































Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


Ne. Let us train you to be an expert automobile shipments absolute ly _suaranteed. 500, T5e; 1,000, 
mechanic and get a good pob for yor The cost to SL:l0; over 5,000 at 75c, 1,600. American Plant Co., 
; oat meee BO | or 5 te Alma, Ga. 
you is small No negroes taken For free booklet 2 Looniome 











write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, oe: : ie Neg ge 

aan “FREEZE PROOF” CABBAGE 
Wanted Position s rintendent of estate; under 

stand horses, cattle, sm fruits, trees. building and - “our: ne ” 

road construction, gardening. labor: practical experi- Plants. Our large Winter Hardened 





ence (not theory). Age 45, married. without children: plants were uninjured by recent freeze. 








absolutely temperate, 100% American Available at Shipping daily. ersey, Charleston, Suc- 
once. Weight 180, height 5’9”. Cranston Jennings, cession and Flat Dutch. Postpaid: 500 for 
Box 200, Falmouth, Mass. $1.10; 1,000, $2. Expressed: 1,000, $1.25; 
10,000, $10. Nine years of satis factory ser- 
| PI ANTS vice. Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 
20 million frostpr oof f Cabbag e plants. Karly Jersey, 
ASPARAGUS Charleston, Copenhagen bbese fa 500, $1.25; 1,000, 





Asparagus. —W1! hy not plant the largest, tenderest, 
Most profitable? ‘The Washington.”’ 100 roots $1. 





$2, postpaid. Expressed: 10,000. $10 15 years satis- 
fying the trade. N 
























; refunded if plants unsatis- 
Feninay $8; prepaid Sunnybank ardens, Lancaster, factory i.. ®. Co., Franklin, Va 
ennsy!vs ia. eae Saree erage - 
enepeuinnicsdii ———a Frostproof Cabbage plants, early and late 250 
CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO _ postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid T5e; extra large size, 500 
postpaid $1. Extra large size expressed, $1 per 1,000: 
Fine Cabbage plants. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 10,000 for $7.50 juarantee good plants No culls 
Early Cabbage plants, 500 postpaid Tic. RK. O. shipped. Will mix varieties free, Write B. O. Parks. 
Parks, Darien, Ga Darien, Ga 





Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants; 
Jerseys, Charlestons, Successions, Flat Dutch, Copen- 
hagen Market; Bermuda Onion. Postpaid: 250, 65e: 
Cabbage plants sent C.0.D. 1,000, $1 and charges. -500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. By express, any quantity, $1 
E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. per 1,000. Deliveries guaranteed, Order now. Cole- 

Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50, postpaid, ™an_ Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C 


Wakefield Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 














Frostproof Plants.—Bermuda Onion and Cabbage; 
All Head, Parly Jersey, Charleston, Dutch, Succession; 
selected, 50 to bunch, varieties labeled, packed cz 
Mail or express co 
5; 10,000, $7.50. Post 
Quitman Plant Co., ., Quitman, Ga. 100, 30c; 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40 

Cabbage plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, Godwin, Lenox, Ga 
prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs. = 2 


Bermuda Onions.—10, 000, $5.50. Cabbage: 
$1. 75. Collect ers Plant C f 
Ww akefiela C cates Plants.—Pos pa 
75c; 1,000, $1.25. Enterprise Plant Co., Corde’ e, 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions 
$1.50. Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
Jeorgia. 
Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
0 W. R. 


1.50, postpaid, By que s: 1,000, $1.25. ‘ - 

egram, Raleigh, N. Z leading varieties. Onion plants, White Bermuda, Red 
3ermuda, Yellow Bermuda: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 

Buy your certified Sweet Potato, Tomato, Cabbage 5.000, $8.50: 10,000, $16 Frostproof Cabbage plants, 


Yellow Bermudas.—200, 25e¢ 600. 65c; 1,000, $1. 
Postpaid. L anghs am Plant Co., Melon, Te xas. ; - 
sesieaiaeeee ete a ful to arrive in good order. 
Cabbage plants : $1, 1,000; Collard $1; Onion n $1.50. 50. 90c thousand, 5,000, $3.7 
Good plants. 


















Tomato, Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion and (C¢ 
leading varieties; delivered: 100, 30c; 30 
1,000, $1.50. Fob Summerville: 1,000, 
10,000 for $8 Ruby King, Pimento 








Jard plants 
500, $ 


; 5, . $4 50: 
Tobasco Pepper, 














~ aeeevere: 100, 40c¢; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
2 ob: 5,000, $10; 10,000 for’ $17.50. 
D. F. Jamison, 








Satisfac tion ” guar¢ anteed 
ville, s 


Summer- 






awberry Pla Ex« or, Ir 
mary, Dunlap: 500, $2; 1,000, 


$27.50, express collect. We aap best list of 



























and other plants from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, all leading varieties: 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2; 5,000, $9: 
Ga. Prices reasonable. 10,000, $17.50. All onion and cabbage plants post- 

Fine frostproof Cabbage plants, immediate shipment. 2d. x ll plants packed in damp moss, assuring safe 
500 for $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. %. J. Williams, deliv Asparagus roots, Rhubarb and Horseradish, 





TBs, . Sweet Potato plants and seed stock. Price list in 
uitman, Ga, 

a Lb colors free Send today for copy. A. Bauer, 
Judsonia, Ark. 





Cabbage plants, the kind ‘you have been wanting. 
Orders shipped immediately; 75c per 1,000. Star 
Plant Co,, Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, Tic; 500. $1; 1,000, 
$1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh Neva Willis, Beaufort, N 
el 


Plant Co., Raieigh, N = —— . - — 
= - — Gladioli.—Rainbow collection. 10 large bulbs 25¢; 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: 300, T5c; 500, $1; 1.000, 40 for $1. Harrison Paige, Mendota, 11]. 

1.75, postpaid. Collect: 5,000, $5. Old Dominion 

Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage plants: 100, 30c: ~ 300, 5c; - 500, 
$1.50. postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Plant Co,, Raleigh, N. C. a oe 

Millions Cabby Onion : t Jants; open Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga —Nancy Hall 
Geld grown; $1.1 000. "Piant pts free. Clark ad Porto Rico potato plants: $2, 1,000. Count guar- 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. anteed. 

Cabbage and Onion plants, 
paid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 





FLOWERS 


Chrysanthemum plants, all colors, Tic per dozen 
Cc. 

















POTATOES 


i. 000, Potato Plants.—Write for dealer proposition. R. L. 
egram Watts, Baxley, Ga. 














leading varieties, post- "Big Stem "Jersey sprouts; millions to offer, April, 
Immediate shipment. May, $2.50 per thousand. S. W. Thomas, Offerman, 














Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. reorgia. 

Yellow Bermudas.—6,000, $3.50. Cabbage: 2,500, Field Grown Plants Ready.—Porte Rico Potate and 
$1.75. Transportation collect. Gouthern Plant Co., Tomato: $2.25, 1,000; $29, 70.000. Cowart Farms, 
San Aasenie _ Station A, Texas, : Nocatee, Fla, 














Edition— Circulation— States over Farmers’ Exchange— For Sale.—Porto Rican Potato plants, $2 per thou- 
State plainty a. "4 pod 8 s&s = iis ss yaa a 2 aunts per word sand; five thousand and up, $1.75; April and May de- 
ississippi Calley. . ) iss., Tenn., La., Ark., - cents per worc Ppa . Plant Fs , Baxley, Ga, 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama..] 100.000 | Ga., ‘Ala. and Fia....... 6 cents per word eS a tad Be 
wish to use. | Texas.......... 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla... 6 cents per word Booking orders, April and May shipment, Porto 
All tour editions. 475.000 Whole South..............-. 27 cents per word Rico Potato plants, $2; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pep- 


per $1.50. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO 

Potato plants in season. Millions to offer, 
$2.50 per thousand; over 5,000 at $2.25. Our 
years of experience is proof of our ability 
to handle your orders satisfactorily. Your 
orders placed with us means satisfaction 
for you. We are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO. 


Alma, Georgia 








Red and Yellow Porto Ricu Potato plants; April, 
May delivery; 2,000, $3. 75s 5,000, $8.50; 10.000, $16. 
Postpaid: 1,000, $2.25. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants at 





$2, 1,000. Prompt shipment. Express collect. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Boatright Plant Farms, Baxley, 
Georgia. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in- 
spected; $2 thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 thousand. 
Tomato plants, $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. 
Carter, Rockingham, Ga 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and 
May shipment, $2 per thousand; five thousand or 
more, $1.75 per thousand. Government inspected. 
J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 





Genuine Improved Purple and Yellow Skin Porto 
Rican Potato plants, $2.50 per 1.000, April delivery; 
May: $2, 1,000; five fhousand, $1.75 per 1,000. Sims 
Potato Plant Co., Pémbroke, Ga 








For Sale.—Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 thousand; 
Tomato plants, $2 thousand; Pepper plants, $1.50 
thousand; all prices fob here, We began shipping 
March 15th. Odum Plant Co., Odum, Ga. 


Porto Rico, Early Triumph, White Yams, Potato 
plants, April shipment, delivered $2.50 thousand. 
Transplanted Tomato plants, $1 hundred; $5 ene. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. . W. B. Lee, Benson, N. . 








Porto Rico Potato plants. highest quality. Order 
now, insure getting early delivery when wanted. Guar- 
antee satisfaction. Price: $2.25 thousand delivered 
parcel post; $1.75 thousand express not prepaid, five 
thousand lots or more; cash with order. Baxley Brok- 
erage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


_____ STRAWBERRY 


~ Quality Klondyke Plants, well rooted, $3 thousand. 
A. PB. McRee & Sons, Soddy, Tenn. 

Guaranteed Kiondyke, Aroma or Gandy: 1,000, $2.75; 
5,000, $12.50 Write for catalog and prices larger 
quantities. Wasson & Wasson, Dayton, Tenn. 

Kliondyke, Missionary and Gandy Strawberry plants, 
$4 per 1,000; 5,000 $18.7 Premier, Big Joe and 
Lupton: $5, 1,000; 5.000, collect. Catalogue 
free. M. S. Pryor, R27, Ss ¢ 
Plan ts.—K londyk M onary, Aroma, 
und grown, state inspected. Ex- 
5,000, $12.50; 10.000, $22.50. 
varieties and stock, W. L. 
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6s col lec c: ‘000. 
our prices 
‘ Hi 








1 Aroma Straw 
» from disease 
to write or wire 
ntities Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta- 








_NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamen ital trees. 


Agen ts wanted. Jones 
Nursery Co Woodlawn, Va. 





Pecan 
Milledgeyv 


Reduced prices. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


-Highes quality, 
Nurse ry Co 





The ‘Progressive Farmer 


For Sale-—Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, germination 
tested, $1.45 per bushel feb, cash with order. Write 
S. M. Wright, Fentress, Va. 


arly Speckled, aor Seed Velvets; bushe} 
1.75; two bushels $3.2 Satisfaction or money back, 
J. it. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


BR lly cleaned Biloxi Soybeans, $2. 
bush fob Westminster, 8S. C. Marett Farm & Seed 
Company, Westminster, S. C 


















Choice Seed Veivet Beans; Otootan, Mammoth Yej- 
low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices. Mur- 
phy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 





New crop Mammoth Yellow teas $1.50; 
$2.50; Biloxis $1.95; Otootans $4. Cash 
Winstead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow, selected, recleaned Soybean seed 


$1.75 delivered your station; check with age Hert- 
ford Hardware & Supply Co., Hertford, N. 


Laredos 
with order, 














Bunch Velvets, recleaned, graded, apparent y “15% 
sound, $3.50 bushel. Hand graded, all sound and ready 
for planter, $5.50 bushel. Murphy & Palmer, San- 
dersville. Ga. 


Mammoth Yellow Seed Soybeans, recleaned and in 
good clean bags; small lots $1.50 bushel; carlots 5% 
diseount; cash with order. Pamlico Mutual Produce 
Exchange, sayboro, N. C 





Home grown and guaranteed pr pure, sound and true to 
name, Small lots: Otootans $3.75; Laredos i 
loxis $2.50; Mammoth Yellows $1.90. Ask fo 
tity prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices sti 
ing now. Also Mixed Peas and Velvet Beans. Wm. 
P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8S. C. 


CANE 
Cane Seed.—Orange and Red Top, 90c 
bushels up. H. R. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. 
CORN 


Boone County Corn, raised from certified seed, $2.50 
bushel. Raymond Gee, Kenbridge, Va. 
~ Grampian. —30 years field selected. 
bushel. Jno. K. Goodman, Mt, Ulla, 
oe Lifter Seed Corn.— tra good two ear 
variety. Gallon 60c; peck 80c, W. M. Coble, Ulah, 
b.. Se 























$1. peek ; $3.50 











Mosby’s White Seed Corn, two ears to stalk, nubbed, 
% ee as 15; bushel $2. 25. W. D. Staley, Lib- 
erty, N. 

For Sale.—Jndian Chief, best yellow corn; good as 
any white corn. Peck prepaid, $1.25; bushel fob, $3. 
John Ww. Kiker, Polkton, N. C. 








For Sale.—Seed corn, Biggs Prolific, or Se i-Kar; 
field selected, nubbed and shelled. $2 per bushel. 
Cloveriland Farm, Rt. 2, Oakboro, N. C. 


Cocke’s Prolific, improved 13 years field se lecting ; 
made 375% bushels on 5. acres. Nubbed; $1 
$3 bushel; prepaid. A. Bowers, Sanford, _N. c. 














“LATHAMS A big two ear white corn. 
DOUBLE” Has had 24 years breeding. 
Seed Corn Only field selected seed sold. 
‘Price $3.75 Why not plant the best? 
bushel Supply limited. 


F. P. LATHAM 
Belhaven, N. C. 





Genuine Truckers’ Favorite _Corn, choice seed, 8 
pounds $1; 14 pounds $1.40; 28, $2.60, postpaid. 
Quantity prices on request. S. P. Schoolfield, Reids- 
ville, N. C. 


Field selected Mosby’s Prolific two-eared white. 
Highest ten-year average. From detasseled seed. Long 
grain, small white cob, hand nubbed. Bus shel $2.65; 
half $1.46. Mw. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. 3 


Hunt’s Prolific Seed Corn.—Have bred this ec 
for 20 years by detasseling, then by se 
from stalks having two best ears. $3.5 
half ae i $1 peck. R. P. Hunt, 
eat. i 














Marett’s Pedigreed Deuthit two-ear corn. 
riety holds highest five-year average yield. Per peck 
$ bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 p I 
We sell out before season is Maret 
Seed Company, Westminster, 

cor TON 
Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 1 
W. H. - Re Bennett 























veland Big Bi 
$1 bushel. J. M. 





Fruit and ~ Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 3. Concorc 3a. 











Hes ize Amoor River Privet, well rootec i: $1.50, 100, 
stpaid Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, N. C. 
Frt and Ornamental Trees, Vines and Plants. 


Salesmen wanted. Greensboro Nurseries, Greens- 


boro, 

Apple and Peach low as 10c. Grapevines 5c. Best 
ieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. Benton County 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. 












Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, very 
bushy, one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 
per 100, delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen 
Nurseries, Conway, 8S. C. 

Fruit Trees and Ornamentals.—Virginia grown; sold 
direct to planters. Transportation charges paid and 
satisfaction guaranteed. In writing for free descrip- 
tive catalogue give names of five friends and receive 
a $1 coupon. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 


SEEDS 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony fo 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 























BEANS 
Soybeans. W. S. Budiey, Lake Landing, N. C. 
‘ ress a “Deneseme, reasonable. 











Elrose Farm, Fair- 





mont, 
Seed a —Mammoth .. ha 50; Biloxis 
fe. J. W. Jarvis, Swan Quarter. N. 





Coker’s Pedigreed Cleveland cotton seed, first year 
from Coker, 85c bushel up. Jasper Fletcher & Son, 
McColl, S. C. 

Genuine Mexican Big Boli: one year from breeder, 
40% lint, 1 1-16 staple; $1 bushel. T. J. White, 
Concord, N. C. 

Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
privately ginned, recleaned, graded, $8 hundred pound 
bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

Cleveland Big Boll cotton, from pedigreed stock. 
Early variety, ginned privately; high quality 
Ninety cents bushel, Clyde Davis, Neeses, S. C 


T. M. WANNAMAKER SEED FARMS, 
INCORPORATED 
Offer our famous and genuine WANNA- 
MAKER PEDIGREED COTTON SEED, 
developed from Cleveland after 19 years of 
experience, endeavor and breeding. N 20 
from 1921 breeding field, No. 19 from 1920 
breeding field. Senior organizer first seed 
business 1907; owns and lives on ori ginal 
seed farm (not in town) and gives personal 
attention to all details. Pioneer in Wanna- 
maker seed. “What a man sells is judged 
by the character of the man behind the 
business.”” Fac-simile name on each sack 
guarantees seed to be genuine. ; 
Jannamaker Marlboro Corn Seed, white 
grain and cob. Bred for some years. Best 
corn for South. Beans ane Peas. Illus- 
trated catalogue on reques 
T. M. WANNAMAKER “SEED FARMS, 
INCORPORATED 
Originators and le 
Box 66, St. Matthews, S.C. 
Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest cotton ; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; Se 
cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 





























Coker’s Cleveland cotton sseed, strain four, one year 
from the breeder; ginned and graded at my own «iD; 
one dollar a bushel, cash with order. H. F. Hardy, 
La Grange, N. C. 





Pure Mammoth Yellow Soybeans. 
‘leaned. Elmwood Farm, Oriental, N. 


“Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $1.45 per gy fob 

Sunbury, N. C. W. O. Crump, Sunbury, N. 

Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, ninety- ae per cent 
J. lL. 


germination, one fifty bushel, Simmons, Bel- 
haven, N. C 


New crop, re- 
c. 




















“Ee r Speckled Velvet seed; sound, mature; one 
seventy- five. Clay Cowpeas $1.90. Edw. H. Hanna 
Gifford, S. C, 





For Sale.—Choice, recleaned 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
$1.75 bushel; single bushel $2. Never had better seed. 
Bush Co., Richland, Ga. 


Early Speckled, Osceola, White Chinese and Bunch 
Velvet Beans. All varieties Peas and Soyieans; Span- 
ish and Runner Peanuts. H. M. Franklin, Tenpijle, 











For Sale—Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland PB Bolt 
Cotton Seed—Purebred, recleaned and graded. Write 
for circular. $1.20 bushel. John Paul Lucas, Box 
1359, Charlotte, N. C. 


Improved Half and Half.—Averaged 820 pounds 
lint to acre on entire farm. LEarliest, opens wide, 
easily picked. Also Mexican Big Boll, bushel 95c. 

y Kimrey, Mebane, N. 


Mexican Rig Boll, Cleveland Big Boll and Mi tchell’s 
Improved King cotton seed; kept pure, first year from 
breeder; recleaned and graded. First class in every 
particular. Price 95c per bushel, fob Lexington, N. ©. 
Chas. E. Sides. 


Mexican Big Boll cotton seed from North Carolina 

Haptatnent Setess finest strain, grown on my own 

pure and xed. in 2-bushel bags. 

$135 per bushel: 10 bushels or more, $1 per busbel. 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edt- 
tion—120,000 circulation. State plainly what edl- 

tion you wish te use. 
DUCKS_GEESE 


White Pekin duck egyus, $1.15 per doze Mrs. J 
Dudley Woodard, North Emporia, Va 

















Prize winning Giant Rouen duck eggs, $2.75 per 
setting. Charles Guthery, Rt. 6, Cul man, Ala 
PEA FOWL 
Peafow] Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va, 
TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red turkey toms $10 Eves Mrs. Caivin 
Pickral, Gretna, Va. 





Jiant Bronze turkey eggs, 52 pound stock, $6 per 
12, Mrs, W. 1 BE. Hall, Mechum's River, Va, 

Purebred Bourbon Red turkey eges: 12, $6. White 
tails and wings. David Row! land Gretna. Va 











Wanted. Fif ty | or sixty young black common turkey 
hens. Give ages, approximate weight and price, S. L. 
Freeman, Bennettsville, 8 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White Leghorn, Part e ges, dollar 
fitting. R. P. Coffield, 


Marcy’s Jersey Giant cockerels $3; White Leghorn 
pullets $1.50. Mrs, W. E. Hall, Mechum’s River, Va. 

Purebred Barred Rock eggs 2 for 15. Trail’: End 
White Leghorn, $2 for 15. Mrs. J. S. Wells, Box 82, 
Union Level, Va. 





Partridge Ww yand tte ¢gEs 
Ellenboro ( 








Eggs. —Brahmas, ‘Langshan, | Cochin, Rocks. Reds, 
weergpoties. $1.50 per 15, prepaid Catalog free. 
. Myers, Edom, Va. 


Dore ras White \ Wyandottes and Englis h White “Leg- 
horns. 15 eggs $2, either breed, or $10 per 100. 
CG, R. Wicker, G ibsonville, N. C€. 


Hollywood White Leghorn and White Rock hatch- 
ing eggs. White Rock cockere! Chetwynd Park, 
Rt. 2, Box 92, Salisbury, N. € 

Buff Orpingtons, Rhode Is land Teas Rest known 
strains in America. Stock, chicks Eves: 15, $2, $5. 
Guaranteed. Mountain Poultry Farm, Mountair Park 
N. C. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


5 My My patented Brooder enables one hen to brood 100 
chicks without artificial heat. Write for particulars. 
Hughes, Hillsboro, Oregon. 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. 

Bank, Richmond, Va. ; = 
DUROC-JERSEYS = 

‘ s‘ering $1 ex- 

Chureh Point 











Graves, American National 








Duroe pigs, eight weeks old, $10; rer 
tra. Will not crate less than tw 
Farm, Lynnhaven, Va 

ESSEX 

Rexzistered big bone Black Essex pig weilve weeks 

old. Clayton Essex Farm, Ehrhardt. & 


POLAND- CHINAS 


Purebred Big Boned Poland © hina and first cross 
pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders. Write Bed- 
ford | Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Re gister ered Bull 
Sunny 
Draper, 



























Calves From best blood lines. 
Home Farm, Gaylord 1 French, FProp., 


GUERNSEYS 
For Guernsey Dairy Heifer Calves—Write L. Ter- 
williger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 
For Sale.—Registered Holstein bulls. cows and heif- 
ers Knapp Farm, Nashville, Teun 
JERSEYS 
Big dispersal sale, 100 finest Jerseys 
ing Machine, team Percherons. Wallis 
tion Ap rill 6. Reechcroft Farm, Ke 

















Few Southdown yearling ewes $10.50 and $12.50 
each; one yearling ram, $15; lambs for May delivery 


L. G, Jones, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


if you want Holstein or Guernsey alves, write 
Eadigewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORNS #\ =2%55 


records 200 to 

293 eggs. Low prepaid prices, Shipped anywhere C.0.D. 

and guaranteed. Hatching eggs, cockere!s, pullets, hens, 

eK wrod nm years. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 
ree catalog and special price bulletin. 

GEORGE B FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


WONDERLAY rtvristratswriveLEGHORNS 


World’s best bloodlines, trapnested continually ham 

pion winners. Record layers at farmers’ prices. “Mal es 
head our flock from 300-egg hens. If interested in any 
thing in above breeds send for catalog and free egg offer 
Rockdale Pouitry Farm, Box 8 Buena Vista, Ky. 


Tobaccoville, N. ¢ 























TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins; dry milk 
for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 








Bulls and Heifers, purebred; will trade for or 
beans. Write Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, 

Wanted.—Dairy cows, any breed; beef cattle, hogs 
and shoats; carlots or mixed cars. Write A. B. Land, 
Leaksville, N. C, 











Wanted.—Good pigs 
ice at your place; 
Hillsboro, Cc. 


, shoats, bred sows. Give best 
truck load or less E. Petty 






Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire i ' 
foundation from the South’s leading herds of Haip 
hires and Guernseys. Servie boars, bred gilts, fall 
pigs Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss 











For Sale.—140 grade Berkshire, Poland China and 
Duroc pigs, 8 to 9 weeks old, $6.50 each. 80 shoats, 
35 to 40 pounds, $7.50. Also bred sows, service boars, 
and gilts, Satisfaction guaranteed, Fair Hill Stock 
Farm, Mechums River, Va. 


DOGS 


Purebred Scotch | Col nee 1 price, male $7, females $4. 
Geo S. Dav A Va 















Highly pedig jerman Police puppies from im- 
ported stock, on approval. Prices right. Act quick. 
Sunnybank Kennels, Lancaster Six, Penna. 





Seautiful perfectly marked purebred Collie pups, 
healthy and intelligent. Mates fifteen dollars; females 
five dollars. Spring Grove Farm, Monteagle, Tenn. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Tires.—30x3%% cords, $5.60; red tubes $1.20. 29x4.40 
balloons, $7.30; red tubes $1.40; postpaid. Send 
money order or personal check. AJl new, high grade, 
standard makes. Guaranteed. No _ seconds, no re- 
builts. Request list other sizes. Lowest prices in 
United States. Georgia Wholesale Tire Co., States- 
boro, Ga. 











______BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 





Miss 
COLLECTIONS 
Notes, “Accounts, Claims collected _ everywhere. No 
charges unless collected May’s Collection Agency. 


Somerset, Ky 





FARM MACHINERY 
For Sale.—Roderick Lean Fordson Tractor TDisc 
Harrows; 5 foot cut, $94.50; 6 foot cut, $96.34. See 
nearest Ford dealer or write Roderick Lean Co., 308 
Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
“FOOD PRODUCTS 
Good home made Molasses, 85 cents per gation, 
crated Write S. L. Faulkner, Kings Creek, S. C 
GRINDING 
your Razors, Clippers, and Shears to be 
Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 

















Send us 
ground. 
Ala 


Cow-testing Associations 
(Concluded from page 26) 


were just fair are making 7,000 and 8,000 
pounds of milk a year because they are 
milking consistently every day. That’s 
what counts in the dairy business—in the 
long run,” he declared, with increasing 
emphasis, “because the money to run my 
dairy and give me a profit comes from a 
milk trade that must be taken care of 
365 days in the year, not just one or two 
months.” 


Happily, this dairyman has hit on a 
practical combination that is going to 
make his herd better and his business 
more profitable every year. This com- 
bination is good business management 
plus constructive breeding. Every cow in 
his herd is tested for 365 days in the year. 
The “boarders” go to the butcher. The 
good cows are kept. Heifer calves from 
the highest producers are raised and will 
make the herd better and better year af- 
ter year. 


Cow-testing associations are growing 
rapidly in numbers every year. There are 
fewer of them in the South than any- 
where else. They are the greatest single 
factor in building up the dairy industry 
of any section and in building a future 
and a more profitable business for the 
individual dairyman. If you haven’t a 
cow-testing association in your county, 
ask your county agent to help start one. 
The state dairy extension specialist will 
be glad to help, too. 








TOBACCO 


Kentucky Homespun Tobacco, the very best. Smok- 
ing or chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. Pipe 
free, Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay when received. 
Valley Farmers, Rt. Murray, Ky. 








HAY 
Hay, all varieties Ask for delivered prices 
Gates Company, Jackson, Mich. 
HIDES—FURS—WOOL 


$2.50 to $3.50 each © expressed, Athens Hide Co., 
Athens, Ga. 





“Harry 














——— lf ee 

Comb Honey, 28c pound delivered; packed in 10- 
pound pails. Bee supplies. Write for catalogue. 
D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C. 


KODAK FINISHING 


~ Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films developed free; 
prints, 3c to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 








PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 








Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form 

charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Re ered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-K Security Bank Builc (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. ¢ 


—e ROOFING 


Roofing, —G lvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver 
tised brands Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
y le. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N, C 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade Write for their catalogue Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. ¢ 

SPRAY MATERIALS 

Save Your Fruit Use Security Brand Oi! Emulsion 
er Lime Sulphur Solution for scale on AC 
ayple trees. Write us. The J. W Wool 
Ft. Valley, Ga. 































Homespun Tobacco.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds 
$1; 12 2.25. Send no money. Pay postmaster on 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users. 
United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 


Best Red Leaf. mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.40; tem pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
either grade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
D. Biggs. 














TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko, 
trees, $2. Bo-Ko Co., 





enough to kill quick over 100 
Jonestown, Miss. 


AGENTS WANTED | 








Fruit Trees for — Agents wanted. Concord 
Ga. 


Sale. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 





jet our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable, LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 








Big profits, steady income: 
toilet articles, soaps. 
Sample case free. 
Leuis, Mo. 


our line food products, 
No cash or experience needed. 
Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, — 7 





We have a wonderful Combination Brush Set for 
the home. Five pieces. Ten uses Costs less than 
$3 100% profit. Write 610 Bankers Reserve Life 
Bidg., Box 828, Omaha, Neb. 





Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops Complete outfit 
‘osts less than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 3rd St., Fairfleld, Iowa. 


Wanted.—Several farmers to quit raising low price 
cotton and sell Rawleigh Products to consumers. 
Hustlers earn from $1,500 to $3,000 yearly. Write 
today. The W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. PF-3, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 











STRAW 
Shucks and Straw for sale. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane 
N. ¢, 
TOBACCO 
1aran teed Homespun Tobacco.—Che 5 pounds 
<1 10. $1.75 Smoking: 10, $1.50 free Pay 





when received United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco.— Ken tucky Sweet Leaf: mellow with age 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50 Chewing 
$2. 25. Pay when win LS Ernest Choate, Wingo 
Kentucky. 








PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 

















PINEHURST FARM, 


Ayrshire Cattle and Berkshire Hog Breeders. 











Ayrshires 


Are a Plain, Busi- 
ness Proposition! 


“Profit” is always the biggest possible 
return from the least possible outlay. That 
is ‘‘Ayrshires”’ in a nutshell. 


Let us give you the official figures cov- 
ering Pinehurst Farm Ayrshires. They are 
of value to every one who farms to make 
money. Address 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


J. S. DUNLOP, Manager 

















Extra 

finest line guaranteed Hos- 
your own use. Samples fur- 

hed Jenni nes Hosiery Co., Dept. 4837, Dayton, 
Ohio 

Agents New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly. selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Write your name on a lic postal card and mail to 
us We’ll show you proof of earnings $15 a day. 
Will you risk two minutes and Ic against $15 a day 
offer? Mind you, we'll prove it. Macochee Hosiery 
Company, Road 2906, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$100 weekly representing large direct to wearer 
vany. Complete shirt, necktie, and work clothes 
line. Unbeatable combination means selling everyone. 
Advanced commission and bonus. Sales compelling 
outfit free. Howard Shirts, 1213 VanBuren, Dept. 
M12, Chicago. 

$8.00 to $16.00 daily easy, introducing ‘‘Chieftain’’ 
fine quality, guaranteed tailored Shirts. Just show 
samples, write orders We deliver and collect. Your 
pay every day No capitah or experience necessary. 
Spare time pays you big Send today for free sam- 
ples. Cincinnati Shirt Company, Lane 1824, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


No dull times “selling food. ~ People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money: $3,000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; 
unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you with 
sample case, license and free samples for customers. 
Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. 

Federal Pure Food Co., R-2307 Archer, Chicago. 


Agents.—Sworn proof $12.85 daily in advance: bonus 
besides. Introduce finest line new guaranteed Hosiery 
you ever saw. Beats store prices. 126 styles, colors. 
Amazing new sale plan a wonder. You deliver or we 
deliver, as you like. e $25 a week in spare time. 


Write 
Green- 


Agents.—$60 a week and new automobile. 
" besides. Tntrox A 





























Auto furnished. No capital or experience nec 
Selling like 
quickly. 

field. Ohjo, 


wildfire. Samples. furnished. 
t Hosiery Co., Dept. 3437, 





The Progressive Farmer 








A FEW FARM DAIRY COWS 
O NOT require 
much money to 
start a herd. 
Stabilize farm 
income and re- 
duce the risk. 
Furnish a reg- 
ular cash in 
B come. 
Consume 








home-grown feeds. 

Provide plenty of. skimmilk for 
hogs and hens. 

Distribute work throughout the 
year. 

Increase 
farm. 


the fertility of the 


Make the community prosperous. 


It’s all right to grow cotton but 
—MAKE A FEW COWS SUP- 
FORT YOU. 


CLAUDE ROTHELL, 


County Farm Agent, 
Saluda, S. C. 

















FROM SENATOR CAPPER 











HAVE received and read with much 
interest The Progressive Farmer's 
editorial of recent date with respect to 
the Muscle Shoals problem. It is an able 
discussion of the question. I find myself, 
in the main, in agreement with your 
viewpoint. Generally speaking I have 
never been very strong for government 
ownership and operation, but there is a 
great deal in your suggestion that Mus- 
cle Shoals be developed and operated by 
the government for a sufficient length 
of time to disclose the true value of the 
plant and its most advantageous use. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 


United States Senator. 
Washington, D. C. 


TREND OF THE MARKETS 


i ow following are average prices at 
Chicago except cotton at New York 
and peanuts at Georgia shipping points: 
Mar. s. Week Year 
19 Ago 
Cotton, spot middling. m ..$ iS $ 
0. 


Ago 
.1485 $ .1965 
Peanuts, Spanish, Ib 10% Ble | seeeese 
Potatoes, Northern round 














oe eee 2.00 1.85 3.80 
Hogs, average, cwt. ....... 11.50 11.70 2.30 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 9.07 9.01 9.87 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz, .... .23% 23% 25% 
Rutter, extras, MD ........ 50 50 42% 
Corn. No. 3 mixed, bu. .... 6516 69% 72 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... oD 48% 40 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton... 19.50 19.50 23.00 

GIL BERT GUSLER. 





| COTTAGE CHEESE 


N AKING cottage cheese is an old art, 

but is by no means lost, because 
this delicious food is ever ,in demand. 
Observe the following recipe and caw- 
tions and you should have good cottage 
cheese :— 





Use 1 gallon of skimmilk, 1 cup buttermilk 
r% 


or thick sour milk for a starter, %4 of a 
junket tablet dissolved in 2 tablespoons of 
water. Stir the milk, the starter, and the 
dissolved junket tablet thoroughly together. 
Set aside overnight. In the morning, with- 
out heating, pour the curd, without breaking 
it more than necessary, upon a piece of 
heavy muslin. Drain until it reaches the de 
sired consistency. To hasten draining ust 
an improvised press. Season to taste wit! 
cream and salt. 
The best temperature for the milk 

75 degrees Fahrenheit. This temperaturé 
may be determined by the use of an 


ordinary dairy thermometer. 

The starter should have a clean, sharp. 
sour taste, but should not be _ bitter 
There should be no gas holes in th 
clabber. 

If you have no junket tablets, securé 
the right degree of sourness by heating 
ever so gently on the back of the stov' 
In this case the curd must be broken. 
for it must be stirred frequently to pr 
vent its becoming too hot and making 4 
hard “unpalatable cheese. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


WHAT FOREST FIRES COST 














Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after you get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky, 


KENTUCKY 














profit makers. All our breeders are 
tate waperviosn. Bised 
iarrhea. Barred R 


ted for B ciliary 
° S*Gomb. Reds an 
horns. Shipped a State Seal and label. 
ATALOG FR 


White Leg 
Li EE, 
Ines at 3 en delivery. CATAL AND POULTRY FARM 


WAYMESBORO, VIRGINIA 
Member Inter i 1 & State Chick Ass’ns, 


Regular Baby Chick Bargains 


Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Highest quality and all purebred. Care- 
fully inspected for both health and egg 
production, Free circular upon request. 


QUALITY HATCHERY Co. 
Box 652, Lynchburg, Virginia 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


100 
White Wyandottes ..... si 75 *9. 00 $17.00 
S. C. Bhode Islaad Reds 4.00 7.50 14.00 
Basred Rocks ........ 4.00 7.50 14.00 
Heavy Mixed ........ 3.50 6.50 12.00 

From healthy, heavy laying, free-range 
stock. 100% arrival postpaid. 

Valuable booklet free 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 























BABY CHICKS 





poring pure bred chicks. Smith hatched — 
prices gg gd high. All best breeds for 
the South. 100% live delivery guarantee—Past- 


age prepaid. Write for circular and prices. 


_La u rel Baby C hick Co., ee tss. 


E Make bigger poultry profits with these peppy, 








LITHIA SPRING CHICKS 


ALL PUREBRED, SATISFACTION CpAnantete 


a BRR ere 4.00 per 10 

mC. BhodeIsiand Beds... ......sccs0ece $14.00 per 100 
§. C. White and Brown Leghorns...... $14.00 per 100 
Mite ORDINSTONS§ «os conc vice sie nde cbse $15.00 per 100 
eet. OFRINMGING: 4... sccpicoanterccceces $15.00 per 100 
ES pars eee Peres any GmepS yee $12.00 per 100 


100% Live Arrival, Prepaid. 
LITHIA SPRING HATCHERY 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


Here’s a book worth dollars that we 
ae decided to mail free to all chick 
buyere who write for it. 3 colors, illus. 
trated. Tells how we hatch the better kind of State 
Accredited chicks at lowest prices. Leading 
peatice. oan oo. Low booking terms, 
be treated right if you buy from 

wiSsouR)” STATE. HATCHERY. Box s36, Butler, M 


SEND ONLY $1.00. PAY 


CHICKS ;: 0. « BALANCE Te, peruse 














100 1000 
Rarred, Buff, White Rocks .......... $8.00 $14 $135 
Rhode Island Reds, Anconas.... 8.00 14 135 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns 7.50 13 125 
White Wyandottes, Buff Gevingtons.. 9.00 16 155 


100% Live Delivery Pur med Quality Chicks. 
SUNNYCREST HATC RIES 
1923 Charleston Ave., oetlagie. WwW. Va. 


CHICKS THAT GROW FROM HENS THAT LAY 
100% Live aoe’ mancemeed, 





500 
White Leghorns 88 50 st 00 $12. 00 $57.50 slio, fo 
Barred Rocks ...... 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Rhode Island Reds.. 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Asst’d, Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
If chicks are desired €.0.D., enclose $1 with order. 
PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 
Herbert Miller, Prop., Richfleld, Pa. 





ITY Chicks « 
52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. est lay- 
iug strains. State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 eges 
daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 


A Si renich MET rae a teres 
Pay f hicks wh et | 

them: Write for big illustrated |8 ship 
catalog. Fine pure- 
5. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 27, Ottawa, O. 














way to big profits. Tells how we cull, 


Shows 
food ba bloodtest. -Quotestow prieesonstock:-chicks 
NICH ICHOL’S POULTRY FARM,Box21, Monmouth, iil. 








Color Catalog and Egg 
Grader write for prices on 
baby chicks from best laying strains. Smith 
Hatched, ‘‘Certo-Culled.”” "aaley and t value first. 


Ajax Hatcheries Pevt- 23: Sic. tise, 





re 

a CHICKS § s%. Cc. Buff Leghorns: $12, 100; Barred 

R $14, ee: White Rocks: 

3 aoe 190" Mined: $10, If you are 
f have them. live delivery. 








HAVE read your editorial, “One Acre 
Rent-Money for Each Acre Burned 
Over.” 

The truth is, one acre of rent-money, 
in many cases, would be a slight amount 
in comparison with the actual damage 
done. This would apply especially where 
there had been an accumulation of leaf 
litter over a period of years. There are 
many cases where the whole crop of tim- 
ber is destroyed. We have plenty of evi- 
dence that an average growth of pines 
will give us a net return of $5 per acre 
per year over a period of 40 to 50 years. 
If a 20-year old stand is destroyed, what 
would the damage be? 

1 want to thank you and your paper for 
the whole hearted codperation you are 
giving in the work of educating people to 
the value of the forests of the South. 
Keep it up R. W. GRAEBER, 

Extension Forester, N. C. State College. 


| POULTRY CONGRESS 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











absolutely purebred. 


PINE- 
VIEW 


Diarrhea. 


Are: 


PINEVIEW POULTR 





A Real Baby Chick Bargain! 


About the QUALITY, SAFE DELIVERY and HEALTH of your Baby Chicks? Just 
: take out PINEVIEW FARM Baby Chick Insurance and 


officially stamped with high egg production. 
produced from breeders free from Bacillary White 


delivered to you just when you want them. 

supplied in any amount you may need. VIEW FARM 
delivered right. to your door. 

CHICKS guaranteed 100% safe arrival. 

scientifically and carefully incubated. 

correctly and properly packed and ventilated. 

backed by a guarantee of satisfaction. 

backed by the “PINEVIEW SERVICE” 


Our Price Ligt Circular will tell you more—FREE for the asking. 
Y F Cc 


Member International Baby Chick Association 


=~ 


WHY WORRY? 


e sate. 








It is these facts 
which make the 
purchase of PINE- 


CHICKS the very 
best baby chick in- 
surance you can 
have, 








HARLESTON, S. C. 




















Are still taking the Ry as money makers. 
describing ot HI-GRADE BARRED ROCKS 


at once for March and April chicks. 
with poultry try HI-GRADE ehicks and succeed. 
guarantee 100% live delivery. 





HI-GRADE BABY CHICKS 


Get our. beautiful now catalog 
WYA 


E 
DOTTES. WHITE LEGHORNS and BROILER CHICKS. so tddag your order 
If you have failed other years 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


We pay postage and 























OULTRY scientists and leaders of 

the poultry industry in every land are 
looking forward with interest to the 
World’s Third Poultry Congress, which 
is to be held at Ottawa, Canada, from 
July 27 to August 4, 1927. This will be 
the first international poultry meeting to 
be held in America and will represent 
the most thoroughgoing attempt ever 
made in any country to get together at 
one series of sessions the best thought 
on every phase of poultry husbandry. 





TOP EGG PRICES 


HE eggs from nondescript fowls are 

hard to dispose of on the Northern 
markets. The trade no longer looks upon 
an egg as an egg; it knows some eggs 
are good and some are bad, also some 
weigh 20 ounces to the dozen while oth- 
ers weigh 24 ounces and better to the 
dozen. There are markets that like 
brown shelled eggs only and some mar- 
kets demand white shelled eggs only. The 
sad fact is that our eggs from mongrel 
flocks are neither white nor brown, but a 
blend, and as a result we receive less 
per dozen for them. This would be pre- 
vented if there were only one breed or 
variety kept on each farm. 

F. W. RISHER, 
Associate N. C. Livestock Specialist. 














BULLETIN ON BREEDS 











ITH the object of furnishing poul- 

try raisers with condensed informa- 
tion on popular breeds of chickens, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has just issued a Farmers’ Bulletin on 
standard breeds and varieties. 


For those raising poultry on a commer- 
cial basis, it is pointed out that the 
American market shows a preference for 
poultry with yellow skin and certain 
other characteristics. For persons rais- 
ing chickens on a smaller scale, on the 
other hand, a brief description of each 
breed, with standard weights, propor- 
tions, etc., is given to aid the poultryman 
in selecting the breed best suited to his 
needs. The author also gives suggestions 
for mating different varieties. 


The standard breeds and varicties be- 
longing to the American, Asiatic, Eng- 
lish, and Mediterranean classes are de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


The new publication, Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1506-F, Standard Breeds and Varie- 
ties of Chickens, I. American, Asiatic, 
English, and Mediterranean Classes, is a 
combined revision of three former Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins, and is available for free 
distribution as long as the supply lasts. 
Requests for the bulletin should be ad- 
dressed to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





The kind that la 
_A. E. HAM 







‘rom STATE: 












-INSPECTED 
BLOOD -TESTED 


Flocks 


§ CAROLINA CHICKS! S28i3A25" 


Profit- producing White Leghorns, 
- Reds, Silver and White Wyandottes. 


ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 


Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 


Box F, ASHEVILLE, N, C. 





BABY CHICKS! 


50 Chicks ..... $7.00 
100 Chicks ..... $13.00 


ETOWAH HATCHERY, 








POSTAGE PAID—LIVE ‘ARRIVAL 
e AND PUREBRED GUARANTEED 


Single Comb White Leghorns and Single Comb Anconas 


Box 564, 


500 Chicks ..... $62.50 
1,000 Chicks ..... $120.00 


Gadsden, Alabama 











Quality Chicks 


Leghorns, most all eggs from two year old hens; big 
chalk white 28 ounce eggs. Big giant chicks; heavy 
breeds bred to lay. Ship every Monday and Thursday 
of each week. Hatch by electricity, even temperature. 
Chicks are stronger, easy to raise. 


Chicks 
White, Brown, Tancred Leghorns 
tarred Rock, 8. C. Anconas .. 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes | 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds ....... 
S. C. Black Minorcas, Non-Setters 
Mixed chicks, heavy, for broilers. . 
Mixed chicks, heavy and light............ 
28-ounce eggs, 15 for $1.50 
Eggs prepaid and Chicks 100 per cent live delivery 
guaranteed. Send cheek with order or write for catalog, 
‘WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES, 
Stuarts Draft, Virginia 





-Box 11, 


KNOXVILLE CHICKS 


FREE CHICKS offer; price list and circular of 
valuable information on chick raising free. Healthy 
Tennessee Accredited chicks of all popular varieties 
at fair prices. Shipped C.0.D., postage paid. 100% 
live delivery and a square deal guaranteed. Our 
customers come back. Member I. B, C 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERY 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Box A, 
REDS ROCKS 


CHICK LEGHORNS 


Hatched as good as the best from purebred, culled 
flocks. Reds and Barred Rocks, $15.00 a 100, Tan- 
cred Strain White Leghorns, $13.00 a 100. Black Leg- 
horns, $12.00 a 100; mixed, $11.00 a 100. Discount 
on 500 and 1,000 lots. Circular free. 100% live de- 
livery guaranteed. 


BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM 
Box A, McClure, Pa. 














Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 
ed only from our own state inspect- 
ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 
continuons blood testing, largely 
eliminating Bacillary White Diar- 
rhoea. Riverside chicks have become 
famous for quality. No other hatch- 
ery can make same arantee that 
we can. All this explained in our 
new 48 page catalog, free. 72 pagé book, just publish- 
ed by practical poultrymen, given every customer. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R.F.D. No. 11-B, or 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member Setaaatenn) Baby Chick Association) 


QUALITY CHICKS 


Blood tested. State Accredited. From South’s oldest and 
largest producer, Wonderful egg records behind every 
chick, Just a penny more than ordinary kind. But that 
extra penny buys you a paying poultry business—not 
“‘Just chicken.’’ Ten thousand daily. ee alive, pre- 


id: 50 500 1000 
Wh., Br., Bf., Leg., Anc. yx 50 $8.00 $15 $70.00 $135 





REGUS PAT. OFF. 





Rocks, Reds, B. le ine aie Be 9.00 17 80.00 155 
Wh. Orp., Wh. Wyand.. -50 10.00 18 85.00 165 
Assorted, all breeds ...... 3.75 6.50 12 57.50 110 


Sensible free catalog by poultryman, not an artist. De- 

scribes amazing new model Buckeye brooders, specially 

priced and prepaid. New free folder on care of chicks. 

Write or wire for rush order quantity prices. 

C. A. NORMAN, Drawer 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Member International Baby Chick Association 


S. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


From breeders of size and type, sired by pedigreed 
males, produced under the right conditions, Literally 
thousands ready for shipment every week. I am in 
position to make prompt shipment. 100% safe arrival 
guaranteed. Before you buy it will be to your interest 
to get my prices. Free illustrated catalog. Breeder 
of quality S. €. White Leghorns sixteen years; thou- 
sands of satisfied customers, North Carolina’s oldest, 
largest producer of White Leghorn Baby Chicks. 


CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C 








Baby Chicks 


— Right” 
Reds, Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas, mixed, 14c up. 100% live quick 
delivery. Buckeye and Newtown Brooders, express 
paid. Instructive catalog. “Our eh live."’ 
LITTLE CEDARS FARM 
| Soe 1344 Winston-Salem, N. C >] 











{WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


HANSON-TANCRED STRAINS 
Trapnested, Pedigreed 
Stock inspected and blood tested by N. C. Dept. of 
Agri. Ten pullets laid 2,362 eggs Ala. Contest. 
High one 270; low one 192;. average 236. Valu- 
able catalog of 32 pages tells all; write now. It’s 


free, 
| HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. watt 


JENNINGS-QUALITY CHIC 


Trapnested, Pedigreed. Custom 
eggs per pullet; net profit over Fu yoo Chicks as low 
as $15 per hundred. Illustrated literature FREE. 
Jennings Poultry Farms, Box P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Day Old Chicks 


. Circular free. Write tedey. 
. Box P, Pittstown. N. J. 














S$. C. White 
Leghorns 





BABY CHIX 

From Heavy Laying Free Range F locks 
s. hite Leghorns.......... 

C. Brown Leghorns 


Broilers or Mixed Chix 

S. C. White Leghorns, direct 

Wyckoff strain 

Special prices on 500 and 1,000 seta 100% prepaid 
safe ‘delivery guarante 

J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 5! 


BABY CHICKS 


GOOD LAYING STRAIES of at Fae _RANSE STOCK 


1,000 
8S. C. White Laeborus. $3. 50 6 50 «1% 00 Pas 50 $110.00 
Barred Rocks ...... 00 7.5 4.00 67.50 130.00 
S. C. Rhode Isl. Reds ry 00 7. 30 ik 00 *. 50 130.00 
Silver L’d Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 16.00 75.00 ...... 
Light Mixed ....... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47. 50 90.00 
Heavy Mixed ....... 3.50 6.50. 12.00 57.50 110.00 








100% er ‘Arrival, Postpaid, Guaranteed 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
Box - 166, 


Richfield, Pa. 






























Ford owners pleased! The improved, 
Mobiloil “E” gives a double surprise 


| When the improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ was announced, 
iSfote milesge I some asked, “‘But in getting the new smoothness in 
y | betweencarbon | ‘starting and stopping, how can you retain the unusual 
s | removals. | , ; i 
freedom from carbon which we have always found in 
Mobiloil ‘E’?”’ 
Our reply was, ‘“That has been our chief concern. 
. That is why we waited years to change Mobiloil ‘E.’ 
Al More wieaa' a OS _¢ fee Ingredients used in many Ford lubricants to provide 
|between band | “fg se Ge easier starting have resulted in extra carbon and valve 
| teplacements. pA troubles.. It was only after years of experimenting that 
we got the two results: Real freedom from jerky starts 
and stops plus real freedom from carbon.”’ 


Today’s Mobiloil “E” is cheaper than 
ever to use. Here is why— 


By increasing the life of transmission bands you post- 
pone the expense of replacement. That’s saving number 
one. By cutting down carbon deposits you pay for 
fewer carbon removal jobs. That’s saving number two. 
Nor is that all. 





The improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ splashes freely in the 
Ford lubricating system. It reaches all engine, clutch 
More Ford and transmission parts where protection is vital. And 
miles today’s Mobiloil *‘E’’, due to its clinging, resisting 

per dollar. - 
character shows remarkable economies. Less wear. 
Fewer repair bills. More power. A sweeter-running 

Ford engine. 











a6 


And due to the great ‘‘wearing’’ qualities of 
Mobiloil *‘E’’ you will use less oil. 


Four quarts to prove it 


Mobiloil **E’’ will cost you less to use than other oils despite 
the fact that Mobiloil **E’’ costs 5 cents more per quart. Four 
quarts, a Ford crankcase full of the genuine Mobiloil ‘‘E’’, will 
prove this to you. 


After you have once tried the improved Mobiloil *‘E’”’ you will 
want to keep a supply on the farm. A nearby Mobiloil dealer has 
Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ in various sized cans and drums. Each container 


° ® EN 94 offers real economy and convenience in handling oil. 
Mo ‘oil 4 v The year around use Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ in your Ford car and 
— Ford truck. In your Fordson tractor use Mobiloil *‘BB’’ in 
summer and Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ in winter. Ask the Mobiloil 
for Fords dealer what grade of Mobiloil to use in cars, trucks and 
tractors of other makes. All Mobiloil dealers have the 


complete Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations. 





nee RRL RANE AAO AOR it ee eed 


VAC UUM O IL (; O MPANY MAIN BRANCHES: Aw York, @hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas 


Other_branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 





